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THE SOVIET HOUSING SITUATION TODAY* 


1. Housing Policy 


Tue housing conditions of the urban population, especially the workers, 
in pre-revolutionary Russia were very bad. In post-revolutionary 
Russia, it seemed that with the establishment of the Communist 
dictatorship late in 1917 new opportunities and prospects were opened 
up for solving the housing problem in the interests of the broad masses 
of the people, in the spirit of the Marxist doctrines which confirm 
that vat ‘by destruction of the capitalist mode of production will a 
solution to the housing problem become possible’.* 

In conformity with i a decree abolishing private ownership of 
urban real estate was issued in late 1917 and ratified on 20 August 1918. 
The first section of this decree stated that ‘the right of private owner- 
ship of any land, without exception, whether developed or unde- 
veloped, . .. within the boundaries of all urban communities is revoked’. 
‘All urban land and structures that are withdrawn from private owner- 
ship in conformity with this decree are placed at the disposal of the 
local authorities.’ 

The law of 20 August 1918 became the cornerstone for all subsequent 
Soviet policy in the solution of the housing problem. Having abolished 
private ownership of land and having nationalized all rental housing, 
the state entered the field of housing relationships as the monopo 
owner of all means and tools of production and as the owner of al 
the land in the nation and most of the housing. A planned economy 
and compulsory regulation of housing relationships by the Soviet 
state were to solve the housing problem in the interests of the broad 
masses of people. 

In a practice, however, this has not occurred, as we shall see 
later, because those sectors of the economy that serve the consumer, 
the housing sector in particular, have been neglected. The Soviet 


* I am pleased to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Russian Research Center of Harvard 
University for its support of this study. 
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government has concentrated its attention on the heavy industries 
that support the military potential of the USSR. 

The urban housing fund in the hands of the state became a tool of 
policy. The political and economic system in the USSR makes the 
Soviet citizen completely dependent on the state through its multi- 
farious agencies. Food, clothing, education, employment, housing— 
these the Soviet citizen can obtain only from the state or with the 
assistance of the state. The bulk of the housing fund in the cities and 
worker settlements is the property of the state, and the state has 
monopoly control over the Ries belonging to it. Direct operation 
of residential facilities is entrusted to the local soviets and to state 
institutions and industrial enterprises. They have the right to grant a 
worker housing space or to withhold it from him. 


2. The Extent of Housing Construction 


During the period of five-year plans, from 1929 to 1959, a total of 


373.6 million square metres of living space was constructed in the 
cities of the Soviet Union. Of this total, the state through its various 
agencies (industrial and transport organizations, local soviets, central 
institutions) built 289.4 million sq. m. or 77.5%, and private individuals 
built 84.2 million sq. m. or 22.5°%.3 Thus, the housing conditions of 
urban residents depend almost entirely on the volume of housing 
erected by the state. As we shall see later, this volume is entirely inade- 
quate, although in absolute terms it has been increasing steadily. 
Furthermore, the plans for housing construction have not—from the 
first to the fourth five-year plans—been systematically fulfilled, as is 
shown in Table r. 


TABLE 1: FivE-YEAR PLAN GOALS FOR HousING CONSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 
AND ACTUAL FULFILMENT, 1928-1950 


Planned goal Actual fulfilment 
(millions of sq. m.) (millions of sq. m.) % of fulfilment 
First five-year plan on 42.4 23.5 $5-4 
Second five-year plan .. 26.8 41.9 
Third five-year plan... 20.7 85.2 
Fourth five-year plan... 65.0 77.0 


Source: 


Timothy Sosnovy, The Housing Problem in the Soviet Union, Research Program on the 
USSR, New York 1954 p. 66. 


In view of the destruction of urban housing in World War II, it is — 


—— important to note the underfulfilment of the plan for 
ousing construction in the fourth five-year plan, the first after the 
war. According to official Soviet data, of a total of 2,567,000 dwellings 
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in the cities of the USSR that were occupied by the enemy, 1,209,000 
were destroyed, and this comprised more than 50% of the total living 
ace in those cities.* 

The USSR is the only country in the world where housing is 
measured in square metres of living space per person rather than in 
terms of apartments or number of occupants per room. This uncon- 
ventionality is due to the shortage of housing in the Soviet Union. 
As a rule, therefore, “Housing is usually divided into portions and it is 
granted for use in such portions. In relation to this division, the follow- 
ing types of dwelling space are differentiated: an entire apartment, 
a part of an apartment consisting of two or more rooms, a single 
room, a portion of a room (a corner), and space in a communal 
dwelling’. 

The living space (zhilaya ploshchad) of an apartment includes living 
rooms and bedrooms. Non-living space (nezhilaya ploshchad) takes in 
the area of kitchens, entrance halls, bathrooms, corridors, pantries 
and other service areas, even if they are used for livin 
Living space and non-living space together form the total floor space 
(obshchaya ploshchad) of a dwelling. 


3. Housing Conditions of the Urban Population 


According to the census of 1923, the average amount of living 
space per capita in the cities of the USSR was 6.45 sq. m.®° The census 


orn 


of 17 December 1926 showed a decline in per capita living space to 
5.85 sq. m.” The data from this census cast considerable light on the 
question of housing conditions during the period of the New Economic 
Policy (NEP). 


‘ABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF ROOMS OccCUPIED AND TYPE OF 
KITCHEN FACILITIES, 1926 


Kitchen facilities, thousand families 
Shared” 
Type of Number of with Un- 
accommodation families Separate kitchen others None known 
Utility 
and 


% living 

11.7 21.5 178.8 39.4 
53-6 437.2 J 866.3 128.5 
34.7. 182.9 242.2 $8.4 


— 641.6 1,355.2 .I 1,287.3 226.3 
100.0 23.5 22.3 4.0 


Vsesoyuznaya perepis naseleniya 1926 goda (All-Union Population Census of 1926) vol. LIV 
Moscow 1932 pp. 82-83. 
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is fora: thousands .. 5,767.3 
or .. 100.0 
1e Source: 
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From Table 2 it appears that more than half of the families lived in 
a single room, and one-tenth lived in part of a room. The proportion 
of families having a separate kitchen was 23.5%; 36.5% used kitchens 
in common; 22.3°% had no kitchen at all; and 11.1% used the kitchen 
for living space. Thus, the most essential and valuable characteristics 
of an apartment—its separateness, its insulation from other apartments 
—is rare in Soviet housing practice. In evaluating the housing condition 
of urban residents, the absolute volume of housing constructed by the 
state and by private builders can be evaluated properly only in relation 
to the total urban population. The policy of forced industrialization 
of the USSR, based on forcible collectivization of agriculture, brought 
about a movement of millions of peasants from rural areas to the 
cities. State investment in housing construction was entirely inadequate. 
As a result, the volume of state housing construction lagged far behind 
the rate of growth in urban population. Consequently, there was a 
steady decline in living space per capita, as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3: DyNAMICS OF HOUSING, 1923-1958 


Urban Housing at end 0, year 

Urban Per capita 

population Index of per _ living space 

atend of Total living Per capita capitaliving as % of 

year, space, million living space space health norm 

Year millions Sq. m. sq.m.  (1923==100) of 9 sq. m. 
1923 139.1 71.6 
1932 191.3 . $4.9 
1955 416.0 x $3.1 
1956 439-4 . 53-9 


* As of April 1956. 


Sources: 

T. Sosnovy, The Housing Problem in the Soviet Union, Research Program on the USSR, 
New York 1954 p. 106; T. Sosnovy, ‘Housing in the Workers’ State’, Problems of Communism 
no. 6 November-December 1956 p. 32. ; 

Use of official Soviet sources was made by the writer in estimating the living space and popu- 
. ation figures for the years 1956, 1957 and 1958. 


Thus, per capita urban housing declined steadily during the 20’s and 
30's. The decline of per capita living space ended sometime during the 
fourth five-year plan (1946-1950); since then there has been a very 
gradual rise in the per capita space. 
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A very important factor in evaluating housing conditions is the 
number of occupants per room. According to the census of 1923, the 
average number of occupants per room (not including kitchens) in the 
cities of the USSR was 2.60.8 

The subsequent decline in per capita living space was accompanied 
by greater crowding in urban housing. The density of occupancy per 
room was 2.71 in 1926,° 3.42 in 1950, and 3.22 in 1958. The average 
room size was 16.2 sq. m. in 1923, 15.7 in 1926, and 16 in 1950 and 
1955, according to the best available data.1° 

A United Nations study" estimates the density of room occupancy 
in USSR cities at the end of 1954 at 1.70 occupants per room. Thi 
figure is only slightly more than half the actual density of room oc- 
cupancy prevailing at that time, and it is the result of over-estimating 
the size of rooms and the number of kitchens and of including kitchens 
as living space. 

In the initial period of industrialization of the Soviet economy, 
urban housing conditions were worse in those cities that were drawn 
into the process of industrialization than in cities not affected by this 
process. Housing conditions in the new cities were worse than in the 
older rapidly growing centres. Later on, as average per capita living 
space declined, housing conditions in different cities became more 
nearly equal, as shown in Table 4. 


Taste 4: Per Capita Livinc Space (Sq. M.) IN 28 LarGE CiTIEs, 1926 AND 1956 
(cities arranged in descending order by per capita living space in 1926) 


Living space 
in 1956 
1956 as % 
1926 (beginning 1956 .as°%, of health norm 

(end of year) year) of 1926 of 9 sq. m. 
ie 8.73 5.18 $9.3 $7.6 
Odessa... 7.40 5.78 78.1 64.2 
Kiev 7.15 $.05 70.6 $6.1 
Tbilisi 6.79 $.53 81.4 61.4 
Petrozavodsk .. 6.03 4.63 77.6 $2.0 
Minsk $.93 4.10 69.1 45-5 
Dnepro sk .. 5.83 4.97 85.3 $5.2 
Ashkhabad 5.78 4.35 75.3 48.3 
Kharkov .. ns ais 5-74 4.88 85.0 $4.2 
Moscow .. 2 re 5.69 4.75 83.5 $2.8 
Kazan 5.58 4.03 72.2 44.8 
Molotov .. $-53 4.11 74.3 45.6 
Rostov-on-Don .. 5.46 5.18 94.9 $7-5 
Kuibyshev $.39 3.93 72.9 43.6 


Saratov .. $.38 4.39 81.6 48.8 
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Living Space 
in 1956 
1956 as 
1926 (beginning 1956 as%, of health norm 
(end of year) _of year) of 1926 of 9 sq. m. 
Gorki $.24 4.38 83.6 48.7 
Baku $-14 4.76 92.6 §2.9 
Sverdlovsk 4.90 4.50 91.8 50.0 
Omsk 4.80 3.99 91.8 44.3 
Tashkent .. 4.78 3.93 82.2 43.6 
Stalingrad .. 4.75 4.33 48.1 
Erevan... ea Be 4.65 4.05 87.1 45.0 
Alma-Ata ” ‘i 4.62 3.74 80.9 41.5 
Stalinabad 4.59 3-74 81.4 41.5 
Chelyabinsk 4.54 4.03 88.7 44.8 
Stalino .. 4.50 4.68 104.0 $2.0 
Novosibirsk ‘a - 4.15 3.82 92.0 42.4 
Frunze .. 4.01 3.76 90.6 41.8 


Sources: 
Vsesoyuznaya perepis naseleniya 1926 goda (All-Union Population Census of 1926) vol. LIV 
Moscow-Leningrad 1932 pp. 230-273; Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR, Statisticheski sbornik (National 
Economy of the USSR, Statistical Abstract) Moscow 1956 pp. 24-25, 164; T. Sosnovy, The 
Housing Problem in the Soviet Union, Research Program on the USSR, New York 1954 p. 69. 


Twenty-one of the cities in Table 4 had a population of more than 500,000 at the beginni 
of 1956. The seven with less than 500,000 population (Minsk, Alma-Ata, Frunze, Stalina 
Erevan, Ashkhabad and Petrozavodsk) are included as capitals of union republics. 


Thus, in nearly all the large cities of the Soviet Union, housing 
conditions were worse in 1956 than in 1926. In all of them, the actual 
amount of living space per capita is far below the health norm of 9 
sq. m. In Stalino, per capita living space was slightly higher in 1956 than 

in 1926, but it was still only 52% of the health norm. 


4. Types of Dwellings 

An important aspect of the housing question in the USSP- is the 
type of dwellings available and under construction. 

Of the various considerations involved in the type of dwellings, of 
greatest interest for the purpose of this study is the type of quarters. 
This criterion is very important because it gives an indication of con- 
ditions of occupancy, i.e. living conditions. From the standpoint of 
the type of quarters, all dwellings can be divided into two grou 
The first group comprises dwellings of the apartment type, where i 
basic unit is the apartment. The second consists of communal dwellings, 
where large groups of people live together. 

In relation to the conditions of occupancy, apartment houses are 
further divided into two subgroups: houses of apartment-type occu- 
pancy, and houses of room-type occupancy. In houses of apartment- 
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occupancy, one family occupies an entire apartment irrespective 
other apartments and has separate facilities (kitchen, water closet, etc.). 
Apartments of this type in the USSR usually have one or two rooms. 
The relative proportion of such apartments in new housing construc- 
tion is very low. Soviet housing specialists point out that too few 
apartments of this type—‘one-room and small two-room apartments 
for small families’!*—are being built. “Designing of buildings in which 
the amount of living space does not permit apartment-type occupan 
has continued right up to the present (Moscow, Leningrad, Sestingeed, 
etc.)’;13 this description pertains to apartment houses designed for the 
ordinary Soviet citizen. In houses for the privileged groups, every 
apartment, irrespective of its size, i.e. of be number of rooms, is 
intended for occupancy by a single family. 

In houses of room-type occupancy, an apartment of several rooms 
is occupied by several families, usually onc family in each room, and 
the facilities (water closet, kitchen, halls, etc.) are used jointly with the 
other occupants of that apartment. A delegate at the Second All-Union 
Congress of Soviet Architects in late 1955 asked: “What are the 
complaints of the residents of new houses? The conversation usuall 
begins with the so-called communal apartment, which, as is w 
known, is by no means conducive to training in collectivism. Yet we 
still design communal apartments. In the multi-room apartments that 
are being designed now, each room must have an exit to a hallway. 
This is done on the assumption that several families will occupy the 
rooms. Sanitation and other facilities are designed accordingly. And 
yet, it has become necessary to design and build single-family apart- 
ments.’ 

In this connexion, it is important to note that in the RSFSR the 
average size of apartments in houses belonging to local soviets (except for 
Moscow and Leningrad) was 44 to 48 sq. m. The ministries and other 
central agencies, however, build houses with apartments of 60 to 64 
sq. m. These larger apartments of course, are designed for room-type 
occupancy. In the house designs recommended by the State Construc- 
tion Commission for 1956, no provision is made for any small apart- 
ments at all.15 In the USSR, apartments of two to four rooms designed 
for a single family are not infrequently occupied by several families. 

In Soviet practice, single-family apartments are called ‘few-metred 
apartments of single-family occupancy’ (malometrazhniye kvartiry od- 
nosemeinovo zaseleniya), while apartments occupied by several families 
are called ‘many-metred apartments of room-type occupancy’ (mnogo- 
metrazhniye kvartiry pokomnatnovo zaseleniya). This, of course, does not 


change the essence of the matter. 
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The second major group of dwellings comprises communal dwellings 
of the barracks or casern type.® As eae with barracks, caserns are 
more permanent structures; they are usually multi-story masonry 
dwellings designed for a large number of people. Irrespective of the 
type, communal dwellings are characterized by their large number of 


occupants. 


5. Utilities in Urban Housing 


The predominant type of quarters in the USSR is a single room 
that is part of a communal apartment with common kitchen and other 
facilities. This factor must be considered in evaluating housing con- 
ditions, inasmuch as the quality of housing is important as well as its 
availability. The conveniences and facilities available in a dwelling are 
as important as the number of rooms and the number of occupants per 
room. Running water, water closets, gas, electric lighting, central 
heating, and other modern conveniences improve the quality of a 
dwelling, make living in it more pleasant, lighten the work of the 
housewife, and promote cleanliness, cheerfulness and comfort. As 
shown in Table 5, a characteristic of urban housing in the Soviet 
Union is the low level of municipal services. 


Taste 5: Municrpat Utitrties in Housinc Ownep By Locat Soviets IN THE RSFSR. 
AT THE BEGINNING OF 1939 
(in percentage of living space) - 
Running Sewer Central Hot Electric 

water facilities heating water lighting Bath Elevator 
60.5 43.7 17.5 1.2 93.8 11.7 3.9 
83.4 97:5 40.5 7.9 99.5 16.6 8.2 
85.4 84.5 9.2 20.7 96.5 19.9 $.1 


Veselovski, B. B., Kurs ekonomiki i organizatsii gorodskovo khozyaistva (Course in the Economics 
and Planning of the Urban Economy) Moscow 1951 p. 160. 


Thus, the proportion of the urban population living in dwellings 
provided with running water and sewer facilities was very low in 
1939—60.5% and 43.7% respectively. Only 17.59% of the urban 
—— lived in dwellings with central heating. Only 11.7% of the 
urban population lived in apartments with bath or shower facilities; 
in Moscow and Leningrad the proportion was somewhat higher— 
16.6% and 19.9% respectively. Slightly more than 1% of the urban 


pulation had running hot water in their homes. Later, at the out- 
aa of World War II, about 3,000,000 city dwellers had gas facilities 
in their apartments. Since the war, there has been considerable im- 
provement in some municipal services, particularly in respect to gas 
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facilities. As of 1 January 1957 only one-fourth of the public housing 
fund in the urban settlements of the USSR was served by the gas 
network, while only one twenty-fifth of this type of housing unit was 
supplied with heat from central heating plants. Our estimates show 
that about 15 million inhabitants of the cities (15.8% of the entire 
urban population in 1957) were using gas and 2.7 million inhabitants 
or 2.8%, of the total were supplied with heat by central heating plants.17 
On the whole, the level of municipal utilities in Soviet cities is very 
low as compared to the United States and Western Europe. 

The only exception is provided by Moscow. There the percentage 
of coverage of houses in i public housing sector by the basic utilities 
were as follows on 1 January 1956: electric lighting—1oo; running 
water—85.5; sewer facilities—83.1; central heating —66.6; gas—95.6; 
and bathroom—39.18 

In the USSR, gas, running hot water, or a bathroom in an apartment 
are considered special conveniences that permit housing agencies to 
make additional charges. 

Dwellings belonging to private individuals have practically no 
municipal utilities. A study of such houses made in 1928 showed that 
30% of them had electricity; none had sewer facilities or central 
heating; running water was available in 0.9% of the houses belonging 
to salaried employees and 0.7% of dwellings belonging to wage 
earners.!° The present situation in respect to dwellings belonging to 
individuals cannot be much better, inasmuch as the policy of locating 
private homes on the outskirts of cities, ic. in areas without water 
mains, sewer systems or gas facilities, had not changed. At best, houses 
built by individuals are provided with electricity. 


6. The Class Principle in the Distribution of Living Space Among Different 
Social Groups 

In the Soviet Union there is no market in the area of housin 
relationships. This fact stems from the nature of the Soviet plann 
economy generally and is due directly to the abolition of private 
ownership of land and the nationalization of two-thirds of the urban 
housing fund. 

The role of the state in the ownership of housing is steadily ae 
Since it is the largest builder of dwellings, exercising a virtual monopoly 
in this respect, a state has also taken upon itself the function of dis- 
tributing housing space among the different groups in the population. 
A characteristic feature of the Soviet housing economy is an unequal 
distribution of living space among the various social groups. Since 
the early 30’s the aim of Soviet housing policy has been to create 
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better housing conditions for the professional intelligentsia, i.e., special- 
ists and government bureaucrats. These groups enjoy a large number 
of written and unwritten housing privileges. 

In the worst position in respect to housing conditions are the 
earners, except for a small group of stakhanovites and ‘eminent sagt 
who have been given special privileges. , 

The housing conditions of wage earners have been worsening 
steadily. In 1924, out of every hundred wage earner families renting 
quarters, one family had a separate house, 30 had a separate apartment, 
59 had part of an apartment or one room, 9 had part of a room, and 
one family had a corner or a cot.” Thus, 31% of the families in this 
category had separate quarters. The great majority—s9°%—occupied 
part of an apartment or a single room; 9% had part of a room; and 1% 
occupied a cot or a corner of a room in a communal dwelling. Ten 
years later, the housing conditions of the wage-earners were con- 
siderably worse, as shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6: DIsTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNER FAMILIES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 
ACCOMMODATION IN OLD AND New Housss In 1935 
Percentage of wage earner families occupying 
Entire Kitchen 

T; apartment or other Space in 

i or several utility communal 
house room space dwelling 
old 40.4 
new 86.8 


Leningrad .. old ’ 46.5 
new i 69.5 
Other cities .. old $9.2 


nev J 69.8 
Sod v SSSR, Statisticheski spravochnik (Labour in the USSR, Statistical Handbook) Moscow 
1936 pp. 346, 376. 

In all the cases shown in Table 6 conditions in new dwellings were 
better than in the old ones. In both new and old dwellings, however, 
living conditions were considerably worse than in 1924. 

The actual housing conditions of Soviet workers are a far cry from 
the promises made by the Soviet government in 1920: ‘Every worker’s 
family must have a separate apartment of not less than 50 square metres 
total floor space. Each apartment should consist of not less than two 
rooms, an entrance hall, a kitchen, and a bathroom, and in addition 
it should have a separate storeroom or cellar’ .24 

The professional intelligentsia (specialists) are in a somewhat better 

sition as regards housing conditions. According to current housing 

ws, the following have the right to additional living space in the 
form of a separate room: military officers with the rank of colonel or 


25.6 $.2 11.9 

14.3 0.0 0.0 

15.0 3.2 11.0 
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higher; distinguished scientists, artists and engineers; popular and 
distinguished actors, scientists, students working for a higher degree; 
members of the Unions of Soviet Writers, Painters, Sculptors, Com- 
posers and Architects; inventors, physicians (for an office); lawyers; 
and invalids with specified diseases. The per capita living space among 
the professional intelligentsia in 1940 was 7.6 sq. m.?? There is no doubt 
that their present housing conditions have improved in comparison 
with 1940. 

It was noted above that the Soviet bureaucracy receives special 
consideration from the regime. This bureaucracy is differentiated, 
however, rather than being a homogeneous group. The lower strata 
have the right to additional living space in the form of a separate room 
at the usual rentals. The middle and upper strata have apartments in 
specially built houses or enjoy private residences. Special houses have 
been built in Moscow, in the republic capitals, and in a number of 
the larger cities for members of the government, for the leadin 
personnel of the Communist a the republic, krai or oblast level, 
for MVD personnel, for high ranking military officials, etc. 


The established practice of providing differential accommodation 
for different social groups in the urban population was confirmed at a 
conference of city chief architects in 1945. One of the speakers at this 
conference declared: “We must recognize the truth, confirmed by 
life . . .’ that “consideration of different groups to be quartered even 


now requires . . . apartments of so-called superior type with 10-11 
square metres of living space per person and with a correspondingly 
higher proportion of auxiliary space and sanitary engineering facili- 
ties’.23 For some of these buildings, which were built for the new Soviet 
élite, the construction cost per square metre of living space is, according 


to the general estimate, 6-7 times higher than in normal or mass 
building.” 


7. Quality of Construction in New Housing 

Under the conditions of a planned economy, all aspects of housing 
construction in the USSR are regulated scrupulously and in detail by 
the State. The volume of resolutions, decisions, instructions, decrees, 
etc., in this regard is simply beyond calculation. Not a single housing 
development escapes attention. 

Despite all this detailed apg construction is on the whole 
poorly organized and suffers from a number of serious shortcomings. 
There are long delays in forwarding the plans for housing construction 
to the construction organizations. Work on new houses is very often 
begun before the building plans and estimates are ready. The proposed 
ue of housing construction is often not related to the available 
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resources—building materials, labour, tools, etc. Construction is 
frequently retarded because no provision was made for supplying such 
local building materials as clay, sand, lumber, etc., the result being 
numerous work stoppages. 

Small construction organizations with a limited work programme 
are common in Soviet housing construction. Not infrequently several 
construction organizations of different government agencies are 
working at the same time in a single residential block or small settle- 
ment, and each organization has its own construction yard, subsidiary 
enterprises, transportation offices, quarries, etc. 

As a consequence of poor organization, housing is completed very 
irregularly, with serious effects on quality. Work proceeds slowly 
during the first three-quarters of the year, while the last quarter is a 
period of hectic activity to fulfil the plan for the year. For example, 
76%, of all the apartment houses built in Ufa in 1955 were completed 
in the fourth quarter of the year; in Molotov the proportion was 71% 
and in Sverdlovsk 63°%, while in Krasnoyarsk Krai 60% of the new 
houses built in 1955 were completed in December alone.” 

In all cities, practically all the mass housing is very poorly constructed. 
In this respect, there is no significant difference base individual 
cities. The following are a few comments by le living in new 
apartment houses. In Moscow, “The walls of fy shee are poorly 
built, the window frames are very badly fitted. The joints in frames 
and floors have spread. Houses No. 3, 4 and $ have been occupied only 
for a year, and it is already impossible to get through the entrance 
way’. In Kiev ‘In a new apartment house . . . a month after occupation 
the doors are warped, windows cannot be closed and the flooring has 
buckled’. In another ‘. . . the boards have separated, plaster is fallin 
from the ceilings’. In a new apartment house in Pervouralsk (Sverdlovsk 
Oblast) “The roof is leaking, and the ventilation does not work. The 
doors are not painted. Window casings and frames are not fastened. 
In winter, cold seeps in through the walls. The smoke from the kitchen 
stoves flows into rooms. The building is surrounded by impassable 
mud and piles of building rubble are scattered throughout the yard’. 
In a new apartment house in Leningrad “The facades are not finished, 
fences have not been put up, gates are not hung, yards are not graded 
or landscaped’.”° In Voronezh, the builders removed ail the handles 
from the : after the dwelling had been accepted by the acceptance 
commission.”” As a rule, the kitchens in new houses have no equip- 
ment other than the kitchen range. Hence the requests of residents 
“That kitchen facilities be supplemented with chests, buffets, small 
tables, wall cabinets, shelves for soap boxes and glasses . . . wall cabinets 
for storing food, etc.’.# 
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8. Post-War Changes in Housing Policy 

There has always been a housing crisis in the USSR, but it became 
especially acute after World War II. Intolerable housing conditions, 
particularly for the workers, resulted in a large labour turnover in 
industry, transport and other sectors of the national economy and 
endangered fulfilment of the economic plans. Furthermore, the poor 
building and living conditions gave rise to deep dissatisfaction among 
urban residents. These are the primary reasons for the fundamental 
changes that were made in housing legislation towards the end of the 
fourth five-year plan and that were designed to alleviate somewhat the 
housing crisis. 

As during the period of the New Economic Policy (NEP), private 
builders are now afforded considerable attention. The State gives them 
assistance in the form of credit, building materials, technical advice, 
etc. Loans granted in 1956 to individual builders in cities and workers’ 
settlements totalled 794 million rubles.”? 

These measures are directly related to legal changes designed to 
encourage private housing construction; in conformity with a decree 
issued by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet on 26 August 
1948, Soviet citizens now have the right to purchase or build a home 
for themselves on the basis of private ownership.*° Prior to the enact- 
ment of this decree, Soviet citizens in cities and worker settlements 
built homes, as a rule, on the basis of building rights. The decree of 
26 August 1948 nullified the building right, and houses belonging to 
individuals on the basis of limited building rights now belong to 
them on the basis of private ownership rights. 

The decree of 26 August 1948 is also very important from another 
standpoint: it appeases the desire of a fairly large group of Soviet 
bureaucrats and well-paid professionals whose personal income allows 
them to build or purchase large private houses—up to five rooms. 
This decree has thus legalized the privileged position of the Soviet 
‘élite’, giving them the right to spend their cash resources not only 
on food, clothing, ornamentation and high living, but also for the 
building or purchase of private homes in accordance with their indi- 
vidual tastes and desires. This is the first time in its existence that the 
Soviet regime has brought the people so close to the institution of 
private ownership of real property. 

Having increased the urban housing fund by utilizing the initiative 
and enterprise of private builders, the state for its part has also begun 
to fulfil its proposed plans for housing construction for the first time. 
The fifth five-year «im proposed construction of 105 million sq. m. 
of total floor space (68.2 million sq. m. of living space); actual con- 
struction amounted to 115.4 million sq. m. of total floor space (75.0 
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million sq. m. of living space). In addition, during that period (1951- 
(25.2 million sq. m. of living space)’s! Also, the plans for housing 
construction in 1956, 1957 and 1958 were fulfilled. 

For the first time in thirty years the Soviet government has men- 
tioned the housing crisis and the poor housing conditions of its people. 
Characteristic of the new housing policy is the suggestion “to calculate 
the housing fund in terms of apartments and rooms, since the account- 
ing unit presently used—square metres of living space—compels 
architects and builders to increase the amount of living space at any 
cost, frequently to the detriment of the people’s comfort’. 


9. State Housing and Privately Owned Housing 


Of a total of 139.1 million sq. m. of urban housing s in 1923, 
69.8 million sq. m. or 50.2% belonged to the state ens million 
. m. or 49.8% belonged to private individuals. Table 7 shows the 
ges that occurred in ownership of urban housing from 1923 to 
1958. 


TABLE 7: THE USSR Ursan Housinc Funp, 1923-1958 


Total housing Public sector 
fund 

Year (million sq. m.) million sq. m. 
1923 re 139.1 69.8 
1926 ee 153.8 72.2 
1928 a 163.2 76.5 
1932 be 191.3 100.0 
1937 ‘a 220.8 126.8 
1940 as 242.1 144.0 
1950 333.4 221.0 
1955 aa 416.0 280.8 
1956 439-4 299.4 
1957 463.7 318.6 
1958 496.4 344.8 
Sources: 

For 1923, 1926, 1928, 1932 and 1940: T. Sosnovy, The Housing Problem in the Soviet Union, 
Research Program on the USSR, New York 1954 p. 89; for 1950 and 1955: T. Sosnovy, 
‘Housing in the Workers’ State’, Problems of Communism no. 6 November-December 1956 p. 32. 
Official Soviet sources were used by the writer in arriving at the estimates of living space available 
in 1956, 1957 and 1958. ; 


Thus, in the thirty-five years from 1923 to 1958 the housing fund 
belonging to the state increased 5 times, while housing belonging to 
individuals increased 2.2 times. Privately owned housing has been 
steadily increasing in absolute terms but has steadily declined relatively. 
In the fourth and fifth five-year plans, and during the three years of 
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the sixth five-year plan, housing constructed by private builders ranged 
from 20 to 30% of the total new housing built in the cities and “le 
settlements of the Soviet Union. It is not improbable that the relative 
proportion of privately built housing will rise somewhat in the near 
future. 

The quality of privately built housing is very low. Following is an 
observation on such housing made thirty years ago: 


The individual builder gives no consideration to sanitary or technical standards; 
he builds his home of the very cheapest materials, frequently of scrap material; 
he does not equip his home with those facilities that are considered a necessary part 
of an urban dwelling . . . The result is very inferior, but very cheap houses, located 
for the most part on the outskirts of the city, usually without any plan, and this is 
a serious obstacle for future city planning.** 


The present situation is no better: 


Individual builders have erected about 40,000 houses in Stalingrad since the war. 
This comprises 40% of the total housing space in the city . . . The quality of these 
buildings is very low. There are no civic improvements in the areas of construction. 
As a rule, very few municipal and cultural services are provided in such areas. 
There is no landscaping, no water supply system . . . The network of stores selling 
building materials and supplies is inadequate, and even in the existing stores the 
individual builder can rarely get everything he needs.** 


The private homes built by individuals barely meet the minimum 
requirements in living space for the members of the builder’s family. 
According to available data, the average size of 100,000 houses erected 
by private builders in cities and worker settlements in 1953 was 40 
sq. m. of total floor space, for an average of 26 sq. m. of living space. 
This means that on the average each house had one and one-half 
rooms plus a kitchen. According to the 1926 census, the average 
living space in houses belonging to individual builders was 34.5 sq. m. 
In this case, each home had an average of 2.2 rooms, not including the 
kitchen.*° Data for a number of years show that the total floor space 
per house in privately built homes ranged from 25 to 26 sq. m., which 
would be about 16-24 sq. m. of living space.*” 

Single-family houses built by ministries, enterprises and govern- 
ment agencies for sale to we Bo and employees on credit are of 
better quality as a rule. The number of rooms ranges from 2 to 3, and 
the design, the construction and the equipment are better. 

In 1955, the Central Committee. of the Communist Party and the 
USSR Council of Ministers enacted a number of decrees aimed at 
improving construction in general, and housing construction in par- 
ticular. These decrees deal with all aspects of construction and are 
intended to achieve the following results: (a) greater industrialization 
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of construction, improvement in the quality and reduction in the cost 
of construction; (b) increased production of building materials, supplies 
and parts; (c) further expansion in the production of construction and 
road machinery; (d) raising the level of skills among construction 
workers and organizing permanent construction cadres; (e) improve- 
ment in planning, accounting, financing and estimating of construc- 
tion; (f) improvement in the work of design organizations.** It would 
seem that these measures should have some effect on improving 
construction as a whole. It is not irrelevant to note, however, that 
many such decrees have been issued in the past forty years, especially 
in regard to the quality of housing construction, without improvement 
resulting. 

In late 1955 the government propagated a movement among the 
workers of the Gorki Automobile Plant to build homes for themselves 
with the help of the enterprise. To this end, the workers of an enter- 
prise, usually a large industrial enterprise, organize special construction 
teams that include people with various construction skills. After work 
and on days off, these teams build houses. The enterprise supplies the 
necessary materials, gives technical assistance and directs all the con- 
struction work.*? These dwellings built by industrial workers in their 
free time are usually apartment houses of several stories and with 
a varying number of apartments. The cost per square metre is slightly 
more than half the cost of houses built / the state.*? This is not 
surprising, since no labour costs are involved, and administrative costs 
are at a minimum. 


10. Principles of Payment for Housing (Rent) 

In the USSR all matters in the sphere of housing relationships 
are closely regulated by the state. This includes the right to housing 
space and the procedure for obtaining it, the right to additional housing 
space, the norm of housing space for different categories of the popu- 
lation, the procedure for reserving the housing space of pecple who 
are temporarily absent, occupancy and eviction, exchange of housing 
space between individuals, concentration of occupancy, transfer to 
other quarters, temporary quarters, the procedure for regulating 
relationships between occupants, courts (tovarishcheskiye 
suda), and so on. This standardization of housing relationships stems 
from the critical housing situation in the USSR. The extreme shortage 
of housing that has existed since the beginning of the Soviet regime 
has brought about strict regulation of all housing matters, including 
rent. 

Rent in the USSR is highly standardized and is related to personal 
income. The proportion of rent in the nominal income of a worker’s 
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family varies from 4 to 5%.‘ This low relative proportion of expendi- 
ture for housing in the budget of a Soviet worker’s family is utilized 
very effectively as propaganda in comparing rent in the USSR and 
other countries. However, despite the low level of rent in the USSR, 
in 1949 each square metre of living space cost a Soviet worker 27.4 
minutes and an American worker 27.3 minutes of work.*? This com- 
parison takes no account of the quality of housing, a factor of great 
importance. As a rule, the American worker has a separate apartment 
of three to four rooms equipped with all modern facilities, while 
the Soviet worker and his hasty have, at best, a single room and use 
a communal kitchen. In 1950, the density of occupancy was 0.83 
persons per room in the United States*? and 3.42 in the USSR. 

Housing in the USSR is operated at a loss since the average rent 
per unit of space is less than the cost per unit, and consequently does 
not cover operating costs and normal depreciation.** However, the 
state cannot raise the current level of rent since it is already very high 
in relation to the real wages of the workers. The state must therefore 
allocate funds for the operation and maintenance of the housing fund 
from the general state budget. In other words, retention of the present 
level of rent and its low relative proportion in the nominal wages of 
the workers gives Soviet propaganda the opportunity to claim that 
‘current rents in the USSR are the lowest in the world’,® which is 
simply not true. 


11. Housing Mode of Life in the Soviet Cities 


Housing conditions are of decisive importance in forming the mode 
of life of city dwellers. According to this writer’s observations, before 
World War II the urban resident in the USSR spent on the aver 
about 60% of his time at home. The poor housing conditions of 
urban population that result from overcrowded quarters provide the 
dominant factor underlying all the basic facts and circumstances in 
the field of Soviet residential life. 

As a rule, there are just as many families living in a communal 
apartment as there are rooms. Not infrequently, two or three families 
occupy a single room. The people living in such communal apartments 
are, as a rule, complete strangers. There are people of varying sex and 
age; people differing from each other in occupation, education, 
culture and family status; people of diverse customs and habits. If 
among the residents there are children, people who like to sing, 
musicians, or simply quarrelsome and unsociable persons, life in s 
quarters can become, without exaggeration, just plain torment. 
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Joint use of many facilities—kitchen, toilet, halls, etc.—by the resi- 
dents of a communal apartment gives rise to many problems. In 
general overcrowding of toilets, sinks and washbowls, improper use 
of kitchens, accumulations of surplus furniture and utensils in the halls 
and sometimes in the living quarters, frequently irr heating, 
constant cold in the halls, untidy stairways and yards—all this creates a 
situation that is extremely unfavourable for maintaining apartments 
and houses in a sanitary condition. 

It should be noted, however, that the insanitary condition of the 
dwellings is due not only to the extreme overcrowding but also to 
the lack of sewer facilities, gas, and frequently water, in the kitchens; 
the poor furnishings of the apartments; and the lack of special facilities 
for storing food and household articles. As a consequence, the apart- 
ments are generally very untidy and insanitary. 


12. The Seven-Year Plan (1959-1965) and Housing 


Housing conditions of the urban population continue to be very 
bad. At the beginning of 1959 dwelling space per capita was 4.97 sq. m. 
and constituted only three-fifths of the health norm. The popula- 
tion density is more than three persons per room. This means ie, for 
the overwhelming majority of the population, the predominant type 
of apartment, at best, is one room, with the kitchen shared by many 
families. In Leningrad, in 1958, about 10% of the city population was 
living in dormitories.*© Likewise, new houses are overcrowded with 
one person having an average of 5.0 sq. m. of dwelling space. Even 
in Moscow with very intensive housing construction, one person had, 
in 1958, 5.7 sq. m. of dwelling space.*” 

In conformity with the seven-year plan, it is planned to build 
650-660 million sq. m. of total floor space.** This plan includes housing 
to be constructed in cities, worker settlements, the RTS (which have 
replaced the MTS), state farms and lumbering settlements. Taking into 
consideration only the housing to be constructed in the cities and 
worker settlements, the amortization of the housing fund, and the 
increase of the urban population in the seven-year plan, by the end of 
1965 every city dweller will have less than 8 sq. m. of dwelling space. 

The building of 650-660 million sq. m. of total floor space its 
the supplying of housing to 15 million families‘? and implies ian 
apartment will have an average of 44 sq. m. of total floor space. 
_ Since the average size of a family is 4 persons, this means that every 

person will have 11.0 sq. m. of total floor space or 7.3 sq. m. of dwelling 
space.” In fact, in 1965, every urban pak in the USSR will have a 
little more living space. 
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Conclusion 


Undoubtedly, the Soviet government is making great efforts directed 
towards overcoming the existing housing crisis. However, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize te the basic line of Soviet policy in regard to the 
investment of capital among the separate branches of the economy 
has not undergone any great change. It would be unreasonable, 
however, to ignore the fact that the Soviet economy is now at a stage 
of development where it can strengthen its industrial and military 
potential much more intensively than before and simultaneously 
raise the living standards of the population. As an illustration, one can 
note that, during the last 7 years, the amount of building materials 
(wood, lumber, cement, nail, glass, etc.)°! sold to the people through 
the state and co-operative stores has increased many times. 

For this reason, it appears that the plans to build with the strength 
and resources of individual builders 250-260 million sq. m. of total 
floor space in 1959-1965 are entirely possible. Individual building 
comprises 38.09%, of the entire construction plan of 650-660 million 
sq. m. of total floor space.°? 

The Soviet government has promised that the housing conditions 
of the Soviet urban population will be much better by the end of 1965 
and that the housing crisis will be liquidated. The fact is, however, 
that the Soviet city ea by the end of 1965, will have living space 
comparable to only 40% of that available to the city dwellers in some 
of ra West European countries and in the United States. In other 
words, in order to secure housing conditions for the Soviet population 
such as exist in West Europe and the United States, the Soviet govern- 
ment needs several five- or seven-year plans with the house building 
tempo that is projected for the new seven-year plan. 
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SOVIET RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Tue general trend of Soviet transport development has always been 
known and understood in the West but there has been little detailed 
material available, either in English or in Russian. Thus, the publi- 
cation by the Russian Research Center at Harvard of Professor 
Holland Hunter’s study* provides for the first time in English a full- 
length view by an economist of Soviet transport. At the same time, 
the publication of a Soviet textbook} for future railway executives 
and engineers furnishes a wealth of detailed information on the various 
phases of Soviet railway administration and operation. Taking these 
two books together, one can build a fairly complete picture of the 
Soviet railway system. As a rough generalization, the Soviet work is 
a straightforward and informative description of how the Russians 
run their railways, while the American book is rich in commentary 
and analysis. 

Professor Hunter’s work is divided into four parts. The first is a 
brief description of the geographic setting of Soviet transport, with 
an account of Soviet policy in regard to the re-location of industry. 
Part II, which is the longest section, is called “Railroads and other 
Carriers in Action’ and deals mainly with the history of the railways 
up to 1955, and a review of their operating methods of efficiency. 
In the same section, there is a description of the relationship between 
the railways and other forms of transport and a study of the various 
freight traffic flows between the different parts of the country. Part III 
is for the economist; there are chapters on railroad costs and revenues, 
growth rates, capital-output relationships and a couple of concluding 
chapters which raise some interesting questions (and also some contro- 
versial conclusions such as ‘Nationalization of transportation facilities, 
and centralized planning of transportation activities, have not so far 
proved to be successful means for organizing a smoothly functioning, 
unified, transportation system’). The fourth section is a hundred-pa 
statistical appendix which will be mentioned later. Taken as a atk 
the value of Prof. Hunter’s book is that he has not been content to 
record the bare facts, but behind every aspect of Soviet railway policy, 
he has searched for motives, parallels and results. A very stimulating 
book, both for the economist and for the railwayman. 


* Holland Hunter, Soviet Transportation Policy. Harvard University Press 1957. 416 pp. $8.50. 
tEkonomika transporta: ed. by Prof. Danilov. Transzheldorizdat 1956. 618 pp. 
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Ekonomika transporta has fourteen chapters, each divided into from 
five to fourteen subheadings. Of these, chapter II is of little value, 
being a critical survey of railway transport in the non-communist 
world in which the real causes of the ills of western railway transport 
are not revealed. Chapter III is a useful summary of pre-1917 railway 
development with the date of construction of all the principal lines. 
Chapter IV is a history of the railways between 1917 and 1954. Chapter 
V gives a brief description of other forms of transport in the USSR. 
This is the first and ie time in the book that road, water, air and 
pipeline transport are mentioned; when Soviet economists talk about 
transport, they mean railway transport. Chapter VI is concerned with 
the planning mechanism and is rather out-of-date now. The subse- 
quent chapters deal respectively with freight, passenger traffic, rolling 
stock and its control, railway construction and investment, labour, 
transport costs and their allocations, tariff policy, and financial control. 
As an illustration of the wealth of material presented, one -may take 
the shortest chapter in the book (17 pages compared to others of 50 
to 80 pages). This is the chapter on passenger transport which is divided 
into: (1) the role of passenger traffic; (2) flow of passenger traffic; 
(3) unevenness of passenger traffic; (4) distribution of passenger traffic 
on the system; (5) planning of passenger movements. Tables in the 
chapter give figures for seven years between 1913 and 1954 of passengers 
and passenger kilometres, average length of journey, the relative shares 
of local, long distance and commuter traffic, traffic by quarterly periods, 
a breakdown of stations according to the number of passengers handled. 
In the text, all sorts of minor but interesting facts are to be found, as 
for example that the October Railway (Moscow-Leningrad) handles 
more than a tenth of all passenger traffic. 

Both this book and Prof. Hunter’s work appeared before the 
publication of the statistical handbook Transport i Svyaz SSSR. 
However, the basic figures used in both books are usually identical 
both with each other and with the official statistics. But the American 
economist goes one better than the Russians by synthesizing his own 
figures when the specific data he requires is not available. Credit is 
due to him for giving in the appendices the sources and assumptions 
used in producing his tables. This reviewer has not checked in detail 
this section of the book but feels that one can in general accept both 
Prof. Hunter’s sources and his assumptions. But there are some doubt- 
ful cases (which one feels reflect that fact that the author is an economist 
and not a railwayman). For example, deriving the number of freight 
engines in service by dividing freight train miles by freight locomotive 
miles is not at all satisfactory. Firstly, the use of two locomotives per 
train is so prevaient in the USSR as to make such a computation 
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valueless; secondly, this writer on a visit to the USSR in 1954 was 
surprised to note how frequently freight engines were used in passenger 
service. 

On the general question of Soviet railway statistics, there is one 
remark to be made: it is almost certain that many figures are untrue; 
not because the Soviet authorities deliberately falsify their global 
figures, but because railway statistics in all countries are unreliable. 
In Canada, for example, freight station masters may exaggerate by as 
much as 50° the amount of goods handled by their depot; this im- 
proves the figure for tons per man-hour and also magnifies the im- 
poicance of the depot and makes a decision to close it less likely. 
When all the figurés are collected for a system-wide average, the result 
is an index of very little value. It is difficult to imagine that the same 
sort of thing does hot happen in the USSR and occasional references 
in the railway newspaper Gudok to the unmasking of minor book- 
cookers suggest that falsification of statistics on the local level may be 
very commonplace. 

While on the question of statistics, it is interesting to note that Soviet 
economists themselves do not seem very satisfied with the transport 
figures made available to them. The review by Lebedev (in Voprosy 
ekonomiki 1958 no. 2) of the new statistical handbook Transport i 
svyaz SSSR gives a general impression of dissatisfaction with the gaps 
and omissions in the book, which hamper analysis of given problems. 
Part of the trouble is that statistical definitions for the earlier years are 
not comparable with more recent ones (1932 seems to be the dividin 
line). Definitions used in each type of transport also seem to lack 
correspondence; thus the handbook provides figures for the labour 
force of rail, water and road transport which are not comparable one 
with another. 

The remainder of this article is devoted to some remarks on certain 
aspects of transport which are attracting attention outside the USSR. 
While the contents of the two above-mentioned books have been 
freely drawn on, it should be emphasized that the comments and facts 
in the following pages are not necessarily ascribable either to Prof. 
Hunter or to the authors of Ekonomika transporta. 


THE ‘OTHER RAILWAYS’ 


One preliminary remark remains to. be made; no commentator on 
Soviet transport gives sufficient (if any) attention to the fact that the 
term Soviet Railways generally refers only to those lines under the 
control of the Ministry of Transport. This is important because while 
‘Soviet Railways’ totalled 121,000 km. in 1956, the length of all 
railways in the USSR was no less than 208,000 km. The proportion 
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of lines not belonging to the national railway system is exceedingly 
high and is probably not equalled in any other country with national- 
ized railways. Relatively little is known about the ‘other railways’. 
Just as in Britain the National Coal Board is the largest railway operator 
outside British Railways, so in the USSR a considerable amount of 
trackage is owned by industry, particularly the mining, metalworking, 
chemical and timber industries. 

Judging from the types of locomotive used by the ‘other railways’ 
(the only source of information available to this writer) much railway 
work which in the West would be normally performed by the railway 
companies is done in the USSR by the railway’s clients. For example, 
Soviet Railways seem to possess no small tank engines for shunting, 
but individual industries . One may conclude, therefore, that the 
burden of shunting lies less heavily on the Soviet Railways than might 
be expected. Not only this, but industry also has some of the older 

of small main line freight engines used by the Soviet Railways. 
This, taken with the high mileage outside the national railway system, 
suggests that not only works sidings but also lengthy branch lines 
serving particular sademaen are operated outside Soviet Railways. 


The effect on the operating indices of Soviet Railways of this shedding 
of burdensome shunting and branch operations should always be kept 
in mind, —_——, when comparisons are made between the ef- 


ficiency of Soviet and non-Soviet railways. For example, while Soviet 
Railways’ costs per freight ton/km. are less than 4 kopeks, those of 
industrial railways in the Sverdlovsk Sovnarkhoz range from 14 to 
40 kopeks per ton/km. (according to an article in Zheleznodorozhny 
transport 1958 no. 2). 

When local enterprises fell under the control of the Sovnarkhozy, 
their private railway systems went with them. As yet this does not 
appear to have led to any great changes, but there is talk of securing 
better co-ordination both between the individual systems and between 
the industrial lines and Soviet Railways. One advantage which might 
be expected from this would be a rationalization of repair work. 
The situation at present is that every railway has its own workshops, 
and even produces its own spare parts. The iron and steel industry, 
in fact, has the facilities to rebuild, even build, its locomotives. In 
the future it is — to establish a central repair depot for all railways 


in a given Sovnarkhoz area. 


FORTY YEARS OF SOVIET RAILWAYS 

When the Civil War ended, the Soviet railways were in an even 
worse condition than they had been in 1917; both sides realized the 
value of disrupting the opponents’ communications and attacks on 
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railway property were very frequent, bridges being the favourite 
target. During the New Economic Policy the railways reached their 
1913 levels of traffic and efficiency by about 1926, and in general 
the transport system was able to cope with the demands made upon it. 

It was not until the thirties that the railways were faced with an 
enormous and unprecedented growth of traffic. One of the conse- 
quences of the rapid industrial development during the five-year 
plans was a parallel growth in the demand for transport, and the 
railways had to accept this traffic without a corresponding increase 
of capital investment. Reliance was placed on the railways’ inherent 
capability of absorbing large traffic increases without additions to the 
fixed plant. However, this advantage cannot be exploited forever 
and during the early thirties the railways became choked with freight. 
During the first five-year plan the overfulfilment of expectations by 
heavy industry was, from Ps traffic point of view, far more significant 
than the relative failure of light industry, and this was one of the causes 
of the transport crisis which had its beginnings in 1931 and was not 
solved until 1935. This crisis at its peak in 1932 was reflected in a 
backlog of goods awaiting shipment of some 20 million tons. Never- 
theless, the railways did a good job despite their limited resources; 
freight ton/km. achieved jumped from 93,400 million in 1928 to 
169,300 million in 1932, 354,800 million in 1937 and 415,000 million 
in 1940. The war interrupted this progress and it was not until 1948 
that the pre-war !evel of traffic was regained; in 1950 602,300 million 
ton/km. were produced, 970,900 million in 1955? and in 1957 no less 
than 1,210,000 million? (which, incidentally, is more than US railroads 
produced in that year). When it is remembered that while freight 
traffic was increasing so spectacularly, passenger travel was also growing 
rapidly, one cannot but agree with Prof. Hunter that ‘. . . Soviet 
policies toward transportation during a period of rapid industrializa- 
tion provide significant lessons for many other countries now on the 
eve of rapid industrial growth’. 

Railway freight traffic increased 16 times and passenger traffic 
5} times between 1913 and 1956. Yet during the same period the 
relative share of transport in total investment declined as follows: 
between 1918 and 1928 23.8% of total national investment was devoted 
to transport, this declined to 10.7% in 1933 and, recovering after the 
1935 reforms, grew to 20.4% in the years of the third five-year plan. 
Between 1946 and 1950, however, transport only received 11.2% 
of the total, and this declined yet further to 10.1% in the years of the 
fifth five-year plan. Thus at a time when the transport industry was 
increasing its output at a rate faster than most aH industries, its 


relative share in capital formation was almost halved.‘ 
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Capital scarcity meant that many new railway lines which were 
needed could not be built. The disproportion between railway con- 
struction and increases in traffic is evident if the 50° increase in railway 
mileage between 1917 and 1940 is compared with an increase of traffic 
during the same period of more than 500%. Similarly, while there was 
a 14% increase in mileage between 1940 and 1954, traffic almost 
doubled during the same period. However, it should not be forgotten 
that in pre-revolutionary Russia railways were built as a stimulus 
rather than as an answer to demand, and the railways inherited by the 
Bolsheviks both in mileage and location were in advance of current 
needs. Thus there was some spare capacity available (and in fact still 
is, for much of the mileage built before 1917 has never been fully 
utilized because not all of it is located where it could be most useful). 

New railway construction in the USSR has pursued three purposes: 
the opening up of new areas and new sources of raw mt 3 the 
relief of existing and overloaded railway lines, and the speeding of 
transit by building shortcut routes. Construction during the pre-war 
five-year plans never achieved the planned magnitude, owing to 
shortage of resources, particularly of steel and cement. Of the 17,000 
km. of new track scheduled for construction in the first five-year plan, 


only about 5,000 km. were actually built. Even less was done in the 
second five-year plan, only about 3,400 km. re completed. The 
projects of the third plan were almost all unfinishe 


when war broke 
out, only 4,600 km. being built up to 1941. 

Between 1913 and 1937, the railway mileage inside the 1938 frontiers 
increased from $8,500 km. to 84,900 km. By 1954, the USSR had 
within its borders 120,300 km. of railway. Of the 62,000 km. increase 
between 1913 and 1954, about 16,000 was accounted for by territorial 
changes in 1939 and 1940.° 

Railway building has been particularly marked in Asiatic Russia, 
which is not surprising in view of the development of this part of 
Russia during the Soviet period and the fact that European Russia was 
relatively well provided with lines before 1917. While in 1928 the 
railways of the Urals, Siberia and Central Asia accounted for 12.4% 
of total railway traffic, in 1954 more than a quarter of the total railway 
carriage was achieved in these areas. Most of the Asian republics 
increased their railway mileages considerably faster than the Union as 
a whole. Thus Kazakhstan, which in 1917 had 2,700 km., had 9,200 
km. in 1956 and during the same period the Kirghiz Republic quad- 
tupled its mileage, which admittedly was only about 100 km. in 1917.® 

One of the characteristics of Soviet railway building has been its 
continuation through difficult periods of the country’s history. Thus 
between 1918 and 1920 about 1,350 km. of new line were built. 
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Similarly between 1941 and 1945, about 7,000 km. of new routes were 
laid, that is, considerably more than was built in any of the preceding 
five-year plans. Apart from a few lines which had been started before 
1941, most of the railways built during this period were directly 
prompted by war needs; they were built either to handle changes in 
the direction and flow of traffic, or to improve connexions between the 
front and the rear, or to tap new supplies of raw materials after the 
usual sources had fallen into German Gok 

A feature of Soviet railway construction which has escaped attention 
is that the USSR is committed to a two-gauge system. The broad 
gauge (s ft.) lines predominate but there has been considerable develop- 
ment of the narrow gauge network. While many other countries 
(Australia and India for example) have multi-gauge systems, this is 
usually a historical accident and regarded as a nuisance, since there 
has to be transhipment at the break of gauge points. In the USSR, 
however, the adoption of a two gauge railway seems to be a deliberate 
policy. Presumably, the reason for this is that the narrow gauge line 
demands for a given mileage much less construction material; in 
particular the lighter rails mean a considerable economy in steel. 
No doubt, this is why narrow gauge mileage reached a peak of 6,200 
km. in 1946, which declined to 4,600 km. in 1956, about 4% of the 
total network.’ Provided traffic is only moderate, the narrow gauge line 


is just as effective as the broad gauge. Used mainly for | ar we 


routes, Soviet narrow gauge railways are commonly built for forestry 
work and in recent years a network of these lines has also been laid 
in Kazakhstan in connexion with the development of the “Virgin 
Lands’. It is interesting that where in America a road would be built, 
in the USSR a narrow gauge railway is often adopted. 

Apart from new lines, it should not be forgotten that a good deal of 
second track has been added to formerly single track routes. This more 
than doubles the capacity of a given line. At present about a quarter 
of the railway network is double track, compared to around one-fifth 
in 1929. 

As already noted, railway construction did not keep pace with 
the growth of traffic. Hence there was an increase of traffic density, 
of ton/kilometres produced per kilometre of track. This index is one 
measure of productivity 8 i it was on an increase of this figure that 
the Soviet government relied. In fact, a great increase has been achieved, 
so much so that on many lines the optimum density has been surpassed 
and every further increase of traffic per kilometre results in a er 
drop of efficiency due to congestion and the extraordinary measures 
rae 4 as two engines per train) taken to overcome it. However, the 


main aim of the railways has been to cope with the traffic offered; 
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efficiency has taken second place. In 1928 each kilometre of track 


roduced an average of 1.5 million combined (i.e. passenger plus 
Freight) ton/km. At the end of the first five-year plan, this had in- 
creased to 3.1 million ton/km. and at the end of the second five-year 
plan to 5.3 million. In 1956, 10.2 million ton/km. per km. were 
achieved.® This average figure disguises wide variations between dif- 
ferent routes. For an ag over the busiest section of the Trans- 
Siberian railway (Omsk-Novosibirsk), no less than 69 million ton/ 
km. per km. were recorded. This is an astonishing figure for a double 
track line, even though it is electrified, and it almost certainly constitutes 
a ‘world record’ over this distance. Another indication of how much 
work is squeezed out of the Soviet railways is a comparison frequently 
quoted by Soviet economists: ‘In 1957 the freight turnover of Soviet 
railway transport totalled 1,209 milliard ton/km. while freight traffic 
of the railroads of all the world (excluding USSR) equalled 1,672 
milliard ton/km. (in 1955). At the same time, the operated length of 
the Soviet railways slightly exceeded 120,000 km. while the total 
length of the world’s railway systems (excluding USSR) was 1,165,000 
km. Thus our country, having a railway network almost ten times less 
than the remainder of the world, already achieves a freight turnover 
equal to almost three-quarters of the freight turnover of the remaining 
world’s railways’ .° 
From 1917 to 1934 there were no radical changes in operating 
methods. This was partly because of a lack of initiative and leader- 
ship at the top, and partly because any changes were dependent on 
improvements in the technical level of the railways. Any increases in 
railway capacity during this period were due to the rehabilitation of 
installations and the construction of newer and better locomotives 
and cars. However, after 1928, the steady improvement in railway 
capacity was not fast enough to cope with the demands of rapid 
industrialization and by 1935 it was obvious that a re-appraisal of 
railway policy was required. In that year, capital allocations to the 
tailways were increased, and an organizer of exceptional initiative and 
drive, L. M. Kaganovich, was given the task of putting things right. 
The situation which faced him was briefly this: traffic had increased 
beyond the capacity of the railways and this situation was hampering 
other phases of industrialization. There was neither the time nor the 
resources for an ambitious programme of railway construction. There 
was a shortage of freight cars. Locomotives in use were too small, but 
bigger ones could not be introduced because of the poor state of the 
railway track. This in turn meant that trains were slow and short. 
Labour productivity was low; so called ‘storm’ methods only meant 
a frantic effort at a end of each month to catch up with time lost 
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earlier. Accidents were frequent; no less than 4,500 cars were lost by 
accident in 1934, and 7,000 engines were damaged. 

It was evident that a solution lay in increasing the utilization of 
existing capacity, which in effect implied the running of more, heavier 
and faster trains. Bigger engines ee better tracks were, therefore, the 
prime necessities. Capital was by no means plentiful and a system of 
priorities was, therefore, evolved; priority of one route over another 
and priority of one class of freight over another class. Thus, invest- 
ment was concentrated on a few key routes, such as Donbas-Krivoi 
Rog, Leningrad-Moscow, E. Urals-Centre, Centre-Murmansk, W. 
Siberia-Central Asia, and S. Ukraine-Centre. The changes involved 
the reconstruction of bottlenecks such as stations and junctions, the 
installation of lieavier rails, automatic block signalling, double track- 
ing, and lengthening of sidings. At the same time, bigger engines 
were produced to work over these reconstructed lines, which began 
to handle an ever-increasing proportion of the total traffic. 

Priority of one of freight over another was expressed by 
‘marchroutization’. The basic fact underlying this was that three- 
quarters of railway freight traffic was found in only eight categories 
of goods (coal, oil, ferrous metals, ores, timber, firewood, grain and 
building materials). The carriage of these goods was planned from 
the centre, and trains were formed entirely of one type of freight for 
movement (where possible) over the reconstructed lines, These trains, 
to which the best locomotives were assigned, travelled from origi 
to destination without halts for sorting. This method guaranteed Eee 
even if the railways failed to fulfil all demands the eight basic materials 
most essential to the economy would be the last to be affected. “March- 
routization’ was of course not introduced overnight; by 1938 only 
about a quarter of the total freight tonnage was aa for ‘march- 
route’ treatment. But this proportion has increased steadily and the 
basic idea is still in operation; the difference between ‘marchrouted’ 
and ordinary freight is evident from the fact that in 1956 ‘marchrouted’ 
shipments averaged 278 km. per day against a general average of 147 
km. for all freight during pa most favourable month of the year 
(September).1° 

Mr. Kaganovich’s appointment coincided with the appearance of 
Stakhanovism in the ti The first railway Stakhanovite was an 
engine-driver on the Donetz Railway, Krivonos, who by misusing his 
engine and fireman managed to haul an extra heavy train at twice the 
normal speed. Every engine-driver knows that an engine can be 
‘thrashed’ by applying full power continuously; the full blast of steam 
produces a strong draught, hence a hotter fire, hence faster steam 
production and higher power output. Every engine-driver also knows 
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that this increases wear and tear, wastes fuel, and if there is not a 
mechanical stoker (and on Krivonos’ engine there was not) brings the 
fireman to a state of collapse. However, in 1935, when increases of 
train speeds and train loads were more important than economy, 
Krivonos provided the example which the propagandists were seeking 
and by the end of the year there were hundreds of ‘Stakhanovite- 
Krivonosites’ engaged in all types of work, and contributing to the 
improvements in labour productivity registered in the pre-war years. 
Productivity of railway operating staff is given as (1913100) 189 in 
1932, 284 in 1937 and 378 in 1954.1! 

The post-war variations of the Stakhanovites have been the ‘Pyati- 
sotniks’ who aim to bring daily engine mileage up to 500 km. and 
the ‘heavyweight’ drivers who are honoured for bringing in trains of 
above-norm weight. But both these categories of hero are presumably 
on their way out, for undoubtedly the result of this type of distinction 
was that one man was honoured for achieving something which depen- 
ded not so much on his own skill as an engine driver, but on the 
conduct of other workers such as train dispatchers, maintenance men, 
etc. Such a situation lowers, not raises, labour morale. 

In many ways, during the war, the railways had fewer problems 
than they had in peacetime. The occupation. of the Western areas of 
the country relieved them of the duty of supplying the populations 
involved, while the evacuation of rolling stock provided a reserve 
for use on the track remaining in Soviet hands. Thus in conditions of 
diminishing traffic, the number of locomotives and cars per mile of 
track increased. By the beginning of 1943 route mileage had declined 
by 40%, freight cars by 20% and locomotives by only 15% compared 
with 1941. This does not mean that no credit is due for the way in 
which the Soviet railways coped with such demands as the evacuation 
of workers and equipment from the Western zones to the east at a 
time when the disorganization of retreat was at its height, or the 
reinforcement of the Moscow Garrison in 1941 with Eastern regiments 
at a time when only three of the eleven railways serving Moscow were 
still open. 

On the whole, the most interesting feature of Soviet railway opera- 
tion during the war was the speed with which radical changes in traffic 
flow were accepted, arranged, and carried out under unfavourable 
conditions. The planning and operating methods developed before the 
war were by no means so inflexible as might have been supposed. 
However, the elimination of all work not considered to have primary 
military importance began to have its effect even before the war 
ended, and the fourth five-year plan was devoted to repairing the 
damage and deferred maintenance incurred during the war. In the last 
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few years, there has been an increasing emphasis on electrification, 
improved train control, and heavyweight trains as a means of in- 
creasing line capacity. These measures have just about held the line 
but it is not at all certain that the continued reliance on technical 
improvement (as implied by the seven-year plan) as against physical 
additions will meet the 40-50% increase in traffic expected between 
1958 and 1965. Even if the proposed 9,000 km. of new line and 8,000 
km. of second track are achieved by 1965, which would mean doubling 
the rate of construction attained in the seven years 1950-1956, and even 
if these new lines are all located in the areas of highest traffic flow, it is 
evident that the traffic density in Soviet railways, already uncom- 
fortably high, will increase still further. 


THE TECHNICAL BASE OF SOVIET RAILWAYS 

Since it is the intention in this section to make some comparisons 
between Soviet and US railroads, it is important to realize the main 
differences between the two systems, otherwise any comparison will 
risk being misleading as well as odious. Perhaps the most important 
fact is that, while Soviet railways are overloaded, the US lines are 
grossly under-utilized. In the USA the railway network was completed 
before the automobile appeared and many lines have since lost their 
economic justification. While railway building has been kept to a 
minimum in USSR, in the USA there are railways which are not 
really needed and the traffic is spread out over many more miles of 
line than in the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, State patronage of the Soviet railroads gives them a 
certain advantage over their US counterparts. Though the Soviet 
government strictly limits railway investment, it also takes measures 
to simplify the work of transport, for example, by establishing stan- 
dards of labour discipline or by facilitating criminal proceedings against 
factory managers who take too long unloading and loading scarce 
freight cars. 

The original Russian railway system was a blend of Euro and 
American practice. From Europe was taken the policy of running 
short trains frequently. From America came the idea of laying tracks 
as cheaply as possible, thus saving on capital but increasing maintenance 
expenses, in contrast to the European principle of elaborate and ex- 
pensive railway construction. For Russia, this amounted to taking 
the worst of both worlds, and the Soviet policy has been to increase 
the size of trains and to reconstruct key lines to a high standard. Al- 
though much has been done on this new policy, it is still some way 
from achievement. 

The length of the Soviet network was about 75,000 miles in 1955, 
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compared with the US figure of 220,670 miles.!2 However, while 
the USSR possessed only about one-third of the US mileage, between 
1945 and 1954 it was building an average of 534 miles of new line 
each year, whereas US mileage during the same period actually 
declined by about 600 miles per year. Over their railways in 1957, 
the Russians achieved 751 billion ton/miles of freight traffic, as opposed 
to a US figure of 618 billion. In addition, in the USSR 94.3 billion 
passenger miles were registered, almost four times the US figure of 
25.8 billion.13 

The fact that while US production is higher than Soviet, American 
railways carry less traffic, needs some explanation. One factor is that 
the average length of haul in the USA (431 miles in 1954) is somewhat 
less than in the USSR (470 miles in 1954). There is also the fact that 
Soviet output includes a greater proportion of basic and bulk com- 
modities than does US production. But the main factor is that while 
in the USSR the railways handle almost 85° of all freight traffic with 
road and water transport handling between them about 15%, in the 
USA the railways (1955) handled only 50% of the freight; pipelines 
took 15%, and road and water the remainder. In passenger traffic, 
the poor showing of the US railroads is due mainly to the private 
automobile, with airway competition taking most of the traffic on the 
longer routes.!* 

The high traffic density of Soviet railroads has already been men- 
tioned. Even in 1950 this index was twice as high in the USSR as in 
the USA (5.2 million freight ton/miles per mile against 2.7 million) 
and the gap has widened since. It is the same story with utilization 
rates of locomotives and cars. In 1955, Soviet diesel locomotives covered 
on average 227 miles per day and steam locomotives 172 miles. In 
the USA (which is almost entirely dieselized) freight engines made 
147 miles and passenger 313. Allowing for the preponderance of 
freight traffic in both countries, it would appear that Soviet steam 
“engines run higher mileages than do US diesels, in spite of the lower 
train speeds in the USSR (between 1951-55 average freight train 
speed in the USSR was 14.4 m.p.h. against 18 m.p.h. in the USA). 
High mileages are obtained in the USSR by using locomotives more 
hours per day. In conditions of ever increasing traffic and relativel 
small trains, it is not difficult to arrange loads for locomotives at all 


hours. In the USA, on the contrary, the high availability factor of 
diesel engines cannot be fully utilized owing to the prevailing traffic 
pattern. 

But the Russians are still far from achieving American-size trains. 
In 1957 the average gross weight of Soviet freight trains was 1,890 
tons!®, whereas in the United States it was 3,100 tons. Thus the high 
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mileages of Soviet engines are counterbalanced by the heavy loads 
hauled by American locomotives, and in terms of ton/miles per loco- 
motive day it seems likely that American engines do the most work. 
It will be a long time before the Soviet railways catch up with US 
train weights, for a heavy train policy requires the lengthening of all 
refuge loops and sidings over a particular route. It is interesting in 
this connexion to note that new Soviet lines are being equipped with 
loops of ‘at least’ 1.5 km. (9/10 mile) in length. This vale compared 
with the fact that few US main line freight trains are less than a mile 
long. 

- general, it may be said that in the USSR the aim is to get as much 
use as possible out of equipment, even if this entails a lavish use of 
labour. The trend is quite the opposite in the USA, where capital is 
considered as a means of economizing on expensive manpower. Both 
systems have gone to extremes; in the USA, for example, the running 
of lengthy freight trains (in order to economize on crew wages) has 
reduced the frequency of service to an undesirably low degree, while 
in the USSR labour productivity on the railroads is abysmally low. 

Due to the lack of comparable data, it is difficult to make an accurate 
assessment of how far Soviet labour productivity falls behind America’s. 
However, the following does at least give some indication. In 1955 
railway operating staff in the USSR numbered 1,980,000. In 1954 
operating staff were 49.2% of the total railway workers (excluding 


those working in railway factories, schools, and railway constructior., 
etc.). It seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that railway workers in 
the USSR in 1955 totalled about 4 million.!” In the same year US 
railroads employed just over 1 million workers.!® Expressed differently, 
in 1955 each Soviet railway worker produced an average of 157,000 
freight ton/km. while his American counterpart produced $67,000. 
And the inclusion of — would not reduce this gap very 


appreciably. Expressed in workers per mile of track the difference is 
even greater: 53 in the USSR and 4} in the USA. 
Presumably, Soviet productivity will improve as new techniques 
are introduced. In 1956 railway operating staff remained at the previous 
ear’s level for the first time since the war. In any case, labour is 
ma less abundant in the Soviet Union, and the use of female 
labour on the railroads had probably reached its limit (33.5% of all 
railway workers in 1954 against 17.5°% in 1937.)!9 
As regards railway equipment, the Soviet Union still lags behind the 
USA. The track in particular is in a poor state; Mr. Kaganovich at the 
congress of railwaymen in 1954 complained that no less than a third 
of the Soviet mileage was subject to severe or moderate speed restric- 
tions (9 to 31 m.p.h.). Rails are still too light for the traffic; in 1954 
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the average weight pe yard of Soviet rail was 85 lb., compared to 
104 lb. in the USA. ; 

During the past thirty years, poor track has limited the size of loco- 
motives with the result that freight engine production up to about 1935 
was almost exclusively oan to the ‘E’ type ten-wheeler, of which 
several thousand examples were built (and which must be the world’s 
most numerous locomotive ). Subsequently, many twelve- and 
fourteen-wheel engines were built but even these were not really 
adequate. The consequence is that the Soviet railways are now saddled 
with thousands of locomotives too small for requirements, with the 
result that the uneconomic use of two engines per train has become 
more and more common. 

In the future, electrification of the key routes is planned; the Trans- 
Siberian between the Urals and Omsk is already electrified, together 
with a few other dense traffic routes. Electrification had proceeded 
slowly before the war, but only during the fifth five-year plan did it 
acquire real momentum. By 1957, 20% of freight traffic was hauled 
by electric (or diesel) locomotives (compared to 92% in the USA) 
and by 1970 it is expected that freight traction will be 55% electric 
and 45% diesel. Among the lines to be electrified by then are the 
October Railway (Moscow-Leningrad), the Trans-Siberian (Moscow- 
Kuibyshev-Vladivostok), the Moscow-Kursk-Donbas Railway and 
the Pechora Railway (Leningrad-Vorkuta). Soviet economists are 
relying on electrification and dieselization to enable the railways to 
carry, in the next fifteen years, an even greater density of traffic than 
at present. How far they are justified in this faith remains to be seen; 
in America the diesel engine has been a definite success but many of 
the claims originally made for it have not been realized in practice. 

In the field of rolling stock, credit must be given for the fact that 
Soviet freight cars are now all fitted with automatic brakes and coup- 
lings, as in the USA. Average capacity of freight cars is still lower than 
in America, however, due to the retention in service of old 2-axle 
vehicles. Little progress has been made in fitting freight cars with 
advanced types of bearings but presumably this will come; the over- 
heating and melting of axle-boxes is a frequent cause of delay and 
accident, and its elimination would do much to increase line capacity. 

As regards signalling and train control, Soviet railways have some 
advanced apparatus but it is only sparingly applied. Thus whereas 
the USA in 1955 had 81,500 miles pan | with some sort of auto- 
matic signalling, in the Soviet Union there was only about 9,500 miles 
protected in this way. Centralized train control was introduced in 
Russia in advance of other European countries, but it is doubtful 
whether it is yet as widespread as in the United States. 
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The Soviet railways now seem to be approaching the end of that 
period in which technical progress has been adaptive rather than 
inventive. By watching developments in other countries (notably the 
USA and France) and by selective imports of equipment (such as 
the recent order for French electric locomotives) the USSR has been 
able to narrow the technical gap between its railways and those of 
other countries. For example, the success of diesel and electric traction 
in the West encouraged the Soviet railways to make a jump from 
relatively small steam engines to non-steam motive power, without 
wasting time developing Mallett or other refined types of steam loco- 
motives, as was done in America. (A parallel time saving process was 
in Civil Aviation, with a jump from twin-engined airliners direct to 
jets, without the intermediate period of four-engined piston machines.) 
However, when the USSR has caught up with the West technically, 
further progress will depend on invention rather than on adaptation. 
Also, some of the drawbacks of rapid development will amie 
obvious; dieselization and electrification will make redundant a fleet 
of steam engines whose average age is very low (between a third and a 

uarter of freight engines are of post-war construction). Again, lines 
se electrified on the 3,000 volt D.C. system are already technical 
obsolete now that French railways have successfully mastered high 
voltage A.C. electrification. 

Nevertheless, in considering the technical problems which are likely 


to occur in the future, it must be remembered that, judging from 
Soviet technical journals, no other country is performing as much 
research into railway transport as is the Soviet Union. 


THE NATURE OF SOVIET FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Soviet railways, in contrast to the railways of America and Western 
Europe, have been handling an increasing proportion of basic, bulk, 
commodities. Generally, as an economy progresses from one of basic 
industry to one where light industry and consumption play a more 
important role, the freight structure changes similarly. There is an 
increase of the highly valued ‘package’ type of freight for which speed 
and frequency of service is more important than low transport costs, 
and which is less suited for conventional railway transport than bulk 
commodities (in the West much of it is carried over the highways). 
However, in the USSR where basic industry has hardly yet begun to 
decline in relative importance, there is little of this type of freight 
offered. From the following table,?4 it will be noted that the relative 
share of the seven basic commodities named actually increased between 
1932 and 1956 (although over the last five years the proportion has 
held steady). 
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Only 0.3% of freight in 1956 was classified as ‘parcels’ compared to 
1.8% — where, in any case, much of this type of traffic goes 
by road. 

The difference between the ton/km. and tonnage for ferrous metals, 
timber, grain and oil will be noted. This difference reflects the long 
distances over which these commodities are transported. In this con- 
nexion, it is relevant to note that grain has been increasing its share of 
the total ton/km. due to the long distances separating the newly 
cultivated ‘virgin lands’ from the consumption areas. In view of the 

eat emphasis placed on the need to reduce the average length of 

ul, the following table”? is of interest, for it shows that for not one 

of the main freight categories has the distance of movement decreased 
over the last quarter of a century. 

Average length of haul of one 

1928 1954 

598 757 

615 672 


728 1210 
397 538 
786 1078 
671 1187 
949 997 


The reason for this is not only the opening up of remote and new 
parts of the country, but also the shedding of some short distance 
traffic to the highways and the capture of much long distance traffic 
from the rivers. (The average length of haul for river freight traffic 
was 680 km. in 1956 as against 870 km. in 1913).7* Thus the insistence 
with which in the past the Soviet government has demanded a reduc- 
tion in the average length of haul is not really justified. An increase in 
this index may in fact mean that the railways are working more 
efficiently; taken by itself, an increase or decrease may or may not be 
a good > hae all depends on the cause. 


37 
1932 1956 
% % % % 
tonfkm. tonnage ton{km. tonnage 

Hard coal and coke... 21 28 31 
Ores... wa 4 4 7 
Mineral Building Materia!s .. = 7 16 8 19 

Ferrous metals 6 4 7 6 
Forestry products .. .. 13 12 12 7 
Oil, etc. 9 6 10 6 
Grain .. 10 9 7 5 
All other goods 27 24 
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CO-ORDINATION OF FREIGHT TRANSPORT 

Since the first world war, increasing attention has been paid to the 
competitive position of the railways in the face of new and rival 
means of transport, notably of highway transport. The problem first 
came to a head in Western Europe where, because of short distances 
and dense populations, road transport developed faster than elsewhere. 
In North America, the competition between rail and road in the last 
decade has merely weakened the condition of both contenders without 
appreciably benefiting the shipper. American railways in particular 
have been in a distressing financial situation for many years because they 
are losing so much traffic to the roads that they cannot exploit their 
inherent advantages as high capacity carriers. 

For many years, railwaymen, well-equipped with slogans about steel 
wheels running on steel rails, ignored the threat of road competition. 
But more recently there has come a realization that the motor truck 
is here to stay and that maybe it does offer the shipper something which 
the railway does not. Hence in the West, there is a tendency to seek a 
co-ordinated transport system with each mode of transport playing 
the role most suited to it. In the USSR a similar but less casual study 
is being carried out by the Institute for the Study of Complex Trans- 
port Problems of the Academy of Sciences to determine how best 
can be co-ordinated railway, water, highway, air and pipeline trans- 
port. The Soviet study differs from those being carried out in America 
in several ways. In the first place, it is a centralized study with a defi- 
nite influence on government policy whereas American projects are 
carried out by individual railway companies solely in order to guide 
the policy of that particular railway. Secondly, the American studies 
are urgent attempts to correct a situation which has already arisen while 
the Soviet project is designed to avoid a misallocation of transport 
resources, as has occurred in the USA, by so guiding future transport 
investment that different modes of transport will not duplicate each 
other and will be assigned to those operations for which they are most 
suited. 

A perfectly co-ordinated transport system would be one which 
ensured that every shipment moved by that carrier, or combination of 
carriers, which could do the job most economically. Each of the dif- 
ferent means of transport has characteristics which should determine 
what kind of work it performs. Thus there is little doubt that the 
railway has an inherent advantage in the speedy movement of bulk 
commodities over long distances. Road transport, for many years, was 
described as the least economic form of surface transport, and in 
most countries defied the economists by being the fastest growing 
freight carrier. This is understandable if a distinction is made between 
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the costs to the operator and the costs to the shipper. It costs more to 
ship goods from A to B by motor truck than it does by rail, but if 
neither consigner nor consignee reside at A or B and do not have private 
railway sidings, this fact is not decisive. The highway truck can move 
from door to door, and providing the distance of haul is not too great, 
the chances are that the cost from door to door will be less by truck 
than by rail. Moreover, a rail shipment has to wait in the yard for 
enough other shipments to make up a trainload, whereas the truck 
can move off as soon as it is loaded. Overall transit time is thus shorter 
for the highway, which represents another economy for the client. 
In the USSR the average overall speed of a freight shipment by road 
is 15 km. per hr. compared to the railways’ 7-8 km. per hr. Nowadays, 
it is generally accepted that highway transport is the more economic 
carrier for short distance and low volume traffic. 

It is less easy to define a sphere of activity for water transport. In 
certain circumstances (i.e. when the waterway does not demand ex- 

ive maintenance in the form of dredging, buoying, and rein- 
forcement) inland shipping may provide a cheaper medium of bulk 
transport than the railway, although speed of transit and reliability 
leave a lot to be desired, particularly in extreme climates. In the USSR 
river shipments move at an average speed of only 3 km. per hr., less 
than half that of the railway. As will be shown later, Soviet economists 
are not unanimous in their attitude towards inland waterways, al- 
though there is little doubt that ocean shipping (which lost traffic to 
the railways when foreign trade was diverted to the Peoples’ Demo- 
cracies after the war) has room for further development. 

Pipeline transport is only feasible when there is a heavy, permanent 
and regular flow of a single bulk commodity between two fixed 
points. Although mainly devoted to oil or gas transport, a pipeline for 
coal is in successful operation in the USA. Finally, air transport is 
economical only where speed of delivery is more important than cost; 
mail and spare parts for expensive machines are the typical cargoes of 
air freighters. 

Co-ordination of transport implies, firstly, that the different carriers 
are confined to those = aaah to which they are inherently fitted so 
that, for example, trains do not peddle packages from wayside station 
to wayside station and highway carriers do not operate over distances 
greater than about 200 miles. Secondly, there should be technical 
integration so that one consignment might travel by more than one 
carrier without costly transhipments; this implies the adoption of 


containers which can be loaded into railway cars, motor trucks and ships. 
Neither in America nor in the USSR has transport co-ordination 
been achieved on a large scale, although credit must be given for a 
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widespread adoption of technical integration in the USA in the form 
of ‘piggyback’ transport, in which road semi-trailers are loaded on to 
railway flat-cars for the long-distance component of a journey; a 
successful combination of the Seah advantage of the railway with 
the door to door flexibility of road transport. Actually, the immediate 
ends of transport co-ordination differ widely in the two countries; in 
the USA the aim is to return to the railways long-distance traffic 
which, for a variety of reasons, they have lost to the roads and water- — 
ways; in the USSR the great need is to relieve the overloaded railways 
of traffic which is suitable for road or water carriage. 

Throughout the Soviet period there has been frequent emphasis on 
this need but because the railways were best suited to handle the 
immense traffic increases during the five-year plans, their relative 
importance actually increased, while the inland waterways failed to 
fulfil the role expected of them. At the same time, few resources could 
be spared for the construction of all-weather highways. How unsuc- 
ccnakal have been the attempts to shift traffic from the railways to the 
roads and waterways can be deduced from the following table: 


SHARE OF FreiGHT Ton/KM. BETWEEN DirFERENT CARRIERS IN USSR? (%) 
1913 1940 1956 


Inland waterway 24.8 7.4 $.4 
0.3 0.8 1.6 


The fact that railway freight traffic during the Soviet period has 
increased by 16 times while the eee St has only doubled, 
has meant that traffic density in the USSR is high—on average (1956) 
9 million freight ton/km. per km. as against 1.1 million in 1913. 
Moreover, this average disguises some extremely high densities on 
certain key routes (three-quarters of the freight traffic moves over 
one-third of the railway mileage). And while up to a point, railway 
transport thrives on high volume, the traffic density on many Soviet 

ines is so great as not only to be uneconomic (because of congestion) 

but also to cause a bottleneck which even electrification cannot 
eliminate. Recourse has commonly to be made to long diversionary 
routing. It appears from the long-term economic plans > a the density 
of traffic will increase sensibly unless road and water transport take a 
much larger share of the enalhe than they do at present. 


But it is not at all certain that this shift can be achieved. It depends 
on two factors; whether road and river can increase their physical 
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capacity, and whether traffic of the type suited for highway and water 
transport is carried in sufficient quantity to make their role effective. 

So far as the inland waterways are concerned, the necessary capacity 
is already there, or could soon be created. It is largely a question of 
building more ships and modernizing port installations. The big ques- 
tion is whether there is a demand for water transport; there are very 
few goods which are better carried by barge than by rail and the cost 
differential is not always in favour of the river. Moreover, apart from 
the fact that Russian rivers tend to run in the least useful direction, they 
are also unusable during the winter, which is the period when the 
railways are most in need of help. At the present time, river traffic 
is dominated by timber, firewood, and mineral construction materials 
such as cement, which together make up three-quarters of the river 
freight movements. si sn roducts have declined to a tenth of 
the traffic while grain and salt os almost disappeared. Coal traffic 
on the other hand is increasing and it would seem that if the waterways 
are to relieve the railways at all, it will be in the sector of wood products, 
coal, and mineral building materials. These three categories, on the 
railways, represent about 45% of total freight ton/kilometres. 

It is very doubtful if any other commodities lend themselves to river 
transport. Speed and reliability are highly valued by shippers even if it 
is difficult to attach a financial value to them, and the failure of river 
shipping to fulfil expectations in the past can be ascribed very largely 
to - of demand, Previous enthusiasm among transport economists 
for this kind of transport has given place in recent years to serious 
dispute as to its value. In reviews of transport books published in the 
various Soviet journals, it is possible to detect two opposed points of 
view. And between the enthusiasts and the pessimists there is a third 
body of opinion, which sees the development of river transport 
dependent on an increase in co-ordinated (smeshanny) transport with 
loads travelling part of the way by rail and part by boat. Presumably, 
by this is meant the transhipment of goods fom rail to river when the 
latter provides an alternative to an overburdened railway line. How- 
ever, as yet, there is little development in this field; in fact the river 
ports of many large cities do not even have a railway connexion. 
Moreover, most bulk commodities suitable for river transport are 
not easily loaded into universal containers and transhipment costs 
would, 5 For be rather high (but in this connexion the ease of 
transhipping grain and oil should not be overlooked). 


It has already been mentioned that there are very few all-weather 
highways in the USSR. In 1956 there were only 214,500 km. of hard 
surfaced road in the USSR;” even Canada, with less than a tenth of 
the Soviet population, has more than this, and a hard surface does not 
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tee all-the-year-round use. Even if snow plough service can 
bee the roads open in winter, very few routes are unaffected by the 
thaw period. Nevertheless, although road transport plays a much 
smaller role than in the USA, it is developing rapidly. In the past few 
years, many common carrier (Avtotransport obshchevo polzovaniya) 
organizations have replaced the private autofleets belonging to parti- 
cular industries or departments. These new large-scale organizations, 
usually managed by a city soviets, are unlimited in their potential 
clientele and can thus attain a far better utilization of vehicles. 

The ideal field for the motor vehicle is short distance movement and 
also the carriage of package type freight which if sent by rail would 
entail high transhipment costs. As has already been noted, package 
freight has not yet become very significant in the Soviet economy, 
but may be expected to do so in future. The ideal way of handling 
this traffic is to use road feeder services radiating out from railway 
centres where small shipments can be conhiegl into carloads and 
trainloads for the component of the journey. Better still, 
road/rail containers or trailers can be loaded bodily on and off railway — 
flat-cars, thus eliminating transhipment. Although in the USSR an 
increasing amount of traffic is being carried in containers, the majority 
of ‘smalls’ shipments are still sorted or transhipped several times in the 
course of the rail trip (2.6 times on average in 1955).?4 

Lack of roads also prevents the trucks relieving the railways of short 
distance and local traffic. One of the most uneconomic eens of 
railway transport is the way-freight train, stopping at every station 
to pick up or deliver small shipments. In America, this work is being 
done more and more by road services, often railway-owned. In the 
USSR, however, no less than 20°/ of the rail freight traffic is over 
distances of 100 km. or less with an average haul of only 40 km.” 
When it is remembered that in America 200 miles is often accepted as 
the dividing line between the economic spheres of rail and road 
transport, it is obvious that this segment of Soviet rail traffic rightfully 
belongs to road transport. Its elimination would relieve the railways 
of rather more than 20% of their work for it would it the can- 
cellation of most of the slow way-freights which, with their frequent 
stops, contribute more than any other type of train to the congestion 
of the railway lines. 

Undoubtedly, there is a realization among Soviet economists of 
the importance of transport co-ordination. But one cannot yet accept 
their claim that socialized ownership of the means of transport neces- 
sarily implies co-ordination of transport activities. Certainly it is 
untrue to say (as do the authors of Ekonomika transporta) that in the 
USSR there dy exists a unified transport system with unified 
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tariffs allocating traffic according to the advantages of each medium. 
Later on in this article will be mentioned a lack of co-ordination be- 
tween suburban rail and bus fares, and a study of how oil products 
move in the USSR shows how much progress is yet to be achieved in 
assigning traffic to the most suitable carrier. 

At one time, railways were the main land carriers of petroleum 
products, but in Western Europe and America their participation in 
this traffic has diminished in face of competition over the jon dis- 
tances from pipelines and coastal and river shipping, and over the 
shorter distance from highway services. Most of these competing 
media are owned and managed by the oil companies themselves, who 
presumably find railway service either too expensive or too incon- 
venient. In the USA the railways carry barely 10% of the total volume 
of oil traffic. 

In the USSR the picture is quite different, and in some respects 
rather curious. In 1955 half of the volume of oil traffic went by rail, 
and water transport and pipelines each had a quarter of the total. 
The relatively small share of pipelines is easily explained by the fact 
that they have only recently begun to receive much attention in the 
USSR. What is interesting is the low share of the rivers in this traffic, 
for waterway transport of oil is only about half as expensive as rail 
transport. The fact that river terminal costs are higher on average than 
railway is not valid in this case, for oil, being a liquid, is easily handled. 

Another uneconomic feature of Soviet oil transport is the use of 
railway as a ‘retail’ rather than a ‘wholesale’ dealer in transport. 

ereas in the West, road tankers are used almost exclusively for 
the local delivery of oil, in the Soviet Union the railways perform 
this function, periodically picking up and delivering tank cars at way- 
side stations. While the construction of pipelines has helped to solve _ 
some of the railways’ traffic problems (for example, the 1,332 km. 
pipe from Bashkiria to Omsk, opened in 1955, was a great relief for 
the trans-Siberian Railway), they have done nothing to solve the 
problem of local delivery. The pipelines have outlet ‘stations’ at 
distances of as much as 200 km. apart. For delivery between these 
‘stations’ oil is transferred from the pipelines to the railway, which is 
quite unsuited for this low volume, short distance, traffic. 

In the next fifteen years it seems doubtful whether any considerable 
degree of co-ordination can be achieved. In the immediate future the 
problem will be to move, economically or uneconomically, the planned 
increase of production, and it seems certain that in these circumstances 
the railway (as the prime high volume carrier) will of necessity receive 
eae That first essential of successful co-ordination, a good 

ighway system with paved roads not only radiating from the railway 
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centres but also paralleling the railway lines, is likely to be poems. 
And so long as road construction is postponed the full benefits of 
container and ‘piggyback’ systems will not be obtained, and the rail- 


ways will continue to devote a disproportionate effort on operations 
for which they are not inherently suited. 


PASSENGER SERVICES 


A recent report of the Interstate Commerce Commission forecast 
that by 1970 ie inter-city and long distance passenger train will have 
disappeared from US rails; the only passenger trains left will be subsi- 
dized commuter services. For a European, it is hard to realize that a 
majority of American children have never ridden, perhaps not even 
seen, a passenger train. In 1955 the American railroads produced only 
28.5 billion assenger miles, against 95.6 billion in 1944.7 And a 
majority of the surviving passenger trains run at a loss and are only 
retained because in America various authorities can forbid the abandon- 
ment of unprofitable services. The main cause of the traffic decline is 
the private automobile. A secondary, but important, cause is the air- 
line, a tertiary and minor cause is the Greyhound bus. Almost every 
American family possesses a car and uses ie for inter-city travel; for the 
longer distances, the airline is popular and travel by air is no more 
expensive than by rail if the Fail sleeping berths and restaurant car 
are included. 

In the USSR the picture is quite different with passengers increasing 
from year to year. Yet here i the share of the railways in passenger 
movement may be expected to decline, though for different reasons. 

In the USSR, freight traffic has always had a definite priority over 
or In 1919, Be example, all passenger trains were cancelled 

or a month, so as to give a clear road into the cities for supply trains. 
Again, in the late twenties, production of passenger locomotives 
ceased so that more freight engines could be built. Similarly, a freight 
car shortage in the thirties was eased by converting passenger car works 
into freight car factories. But the industrialization of the country, 
urbanization and the development of remote regions all entailed an 
increase of passenger travel. The following table” gives some idea of 
the magnitude of the change: 

SovieT RAILWAYs PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
1913 1928 1940 1954 1957 


Million passenger journeys be 184.8 201.1 1,343 1,§74 1,750 
of which commuter .. $9.3. 1,003.1 1,338 

Billion passenger/km. tk 25.2 24.5 98 129.1 
of which commuter .. wh 1.54 3.8 24.7 30.6 


Av. distance one-way journey .. 136 84 73 82 
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Between 1928 and 1940, passenger traffic increased by four times, 
which is approximately equal to the increase of freight traffic between 
the same years. In the post-war period, however, Seige growth has 
outstripped passenger growth. Since 1932, the relative share of pas- 
senger traffic in railway work has declined sharply. In that year it 
represented a third of all railway output but by 1950 this proportion 
had declined to 13%.*° Another feature of the passenger picture is 
the disproportionate increase in commuter traffic, on a result of 
road transport’s failure to cope with the demands of urbanization. 
This preponderance of short distance passengers explains why the 
average journey was only 51 miles in 1954 while in the USA, a smaller 
country, the average passenger moved 66 miles. 

Except for the electrified commuter trains, passenger service has 
never been good. Speeds have always been low and accommodation 
has never been adequate, particularly in the summer months 
when even now reservations are difficult to obtain. (Seasonal varia- 
tions mean that long distance traffic in the third quarter of, for 
example, 1954, was 28.4% of the year’s total, against 22.8% in the first 
quarter.)31 

In 1934, passenger train speeds were very low, the system average 
was 31.4 km. per hr. The fastest Moscow-Vladivostok train achieved 
41.6 km. per hr. while over the newly opened Turkestan-Siberia 
line, passengers travelled at an average speed of 27.2 km. per hr.*? 
By 1937 the average speed of passenger trains was still below 35 km. 
per hr. In the post-war years there has been a significant improvement 
in train speeds due partly to increasing electrification, but largely thanks 
to an improvement in the permanent way and locomotive stock. 
Accommodation has also improved with the introduction of new all- 
metal passenger cars, of which many seem to have been built in E. 
Germany and Poland. According to the official 1950 timetable, there 
were three fast and three slow trains on the direct route between Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, of which the fastest averaged 55 km. per hr. The 
fastest train from Moscow to Tbilisi made 38 km. per hr., while the 
Moscow-Vladivostok service still took the same 225 he (Following 


the electrification of = the Trans-Siberian line, transcontinental 


schedules have since cut.) Commuter passengers enjoy fast and 
frequent services in cities such as Leningrad and Moscow where 
electrification has been adopted. But the steam suburban trains leave a 
lot to be desired; para coaches are used, hauled by old passenger 
engines retired from main line service. However, electrification of 
suburban networks in cities other than Moscow and Leningrad (Riga, 
Kiev, Baku, Tallinn, Kuibyshev, Chelyabinsk, Tbilisi, etc.) is now 
under way. 


| 
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Given the desirability of shedding part of the Soviet railway’s traffic 


load, the transfer of passengers to other forms of transport seems 
eminently desirable, particularly when it is remembered that a pas- 
senger train demands more than its fair share of line capacity (because 
freight trains have to be sidetracked while the passenger train over- 
takes them). There is no doubt that over the shorter distances, even 
with existing highways, buses could take a much greater share of the 
traffic. The reason they do not seems to be that the railway tariffs 
— returns, season tickets, etc.) are low in comparison with bus 
ares. One also suspects that in the USSR suburban railway passengers 
are moved at less cost, the railways exploiting their virtual mono- 
poly position by cross-subsidizing these unprofitable services with 
revenues obtained from the more lucrative types of traffic. 

It has already been mentioned that in the USA the airlines now take 
the dominant share of long distance passenger traffic, and that they 
offer fares competitive with those of the railways. While it is true that 
the airlines do not pay all their own costs (for airports, traffic control, 
etc.) there is little doubt that with the introduction of faster and larger 
aircraft, costs per passenger seat in an aircraft will come close to, if not 
undercut, railway costs. In the USA, therefore, taking into account 
the passengers’ time-saving, one may consider the airlines’ victory over 
the railroads as a reflection of real economic facts. 

In the USSR also, it may well be that aircraft are a cheaper medium 
than the railways for long distance movement. While a number of 
observers consider that Soviet aircraft are less economic to operate 
than American designs, this is balanced by the fact that due to the 
congestion of the idieads the elimination of a given Soviet passen 
train produces greater economies than would the cancellation of a 
similar US service. The USSR already has turbo-jet and turbo-prop 
aircraft with capacities of over 100 passengers and it appears that 
consideration is being given to relieving the trans-Siberian railway by 
increasing and improving the air services between the Centre me 3 the 
East. A study apparently has been made which indicated, among other 
things, that seven or eight large turbo-jet aircraft used intensively 
could replace passenger trains on this route to the extent of 40 engines 
and 280 passenger cars.33 It would also seem feasible to substitute an 
airlift for those special passenger operations which so disturb the 
normal routine of Sovies railway operation, such as the multitude 
of special trains carrying townsmen to the ‘Virgin Lands’ or the carriage, 
in 1957, of over 100,000 extra passengers at a height of the summer 


season in connexion with the Sixth World Festival of Youth. 
In Canada, where conditions are not entirely different from those 
in the USSR, it is thought that passenger services in the future will fall 
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under three heads; subsidized commuter runs; iast inter-city diesel 
car trains, and overnight services between main centres. All of the 
other services presently operated will fall victim either to road or air 
transport. It is not perhaps too premature to remark that there are 
signs that the USSR will experience the same trend. The continuing 
importance of commuter trains is suggested by the current electri- 
fication of suburban networks; the value of fast inter-city services is 
underlined by the import of Hungarian Ganz-built multiple unit diesel 
train sets, which are eis working between Moscow and Leningrad, 
and Riga and Vilnius. The benefits of overnight services are well 
recognized in the USSR, where every effort is made to schedule 
services so that the maximum number of travellers will lose the least 
number of working days. For example, in the 1957 summer service, 
of the 26 daily trains from Moscow to Orel and Kharkov, 18 left 
between 5 p.m. and 2.50 a.m.** Over the Moscow-Leningrad route 
nearly all the trains depart in the evening for arrival the next morning. 
Over such a distance, the speed advantage of the aircraft has lite 
significance, the businessman is even saved the expense of one hotel 
night. 

It seems certain that Soviet airline traffic will develop to an extent 
equal to or greater than air movement in America. Although in 1957 
Aeroflot took only 1.8% of Soviet passenger movement, this propor- 
tion is increasing rapidly.*° It is less certain that the private automobile 
will attain the same place as in the USA; it is not only a question of 
roads but also of want sr the vehicles at a time when motor vehicles 
of all types are scarce. Moreover, a growing minority of Americans 
ruefully question whether the present extent of automobile ownership 
in the USA is either economically or socially desirable. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether a lag in private car ownership will encourage 
the development of public helicopter services (one of the first American 
helicopter services was from one side of Chicago to the other, a route 
almost impossible for a motorist in a hurry). A number of helicopter 
services are planned in the USSR and by the time this article ap 
an inter-city service between Yalta and Simferopol will probably 
already be in operation, with tariffs little higher than bus fares. 


J. N. Westwoop 
Canadian Pacific Railways, Montreal 
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TWO NOTES ON POPULATION: CHECKS ON THE APRIL, 
1956 ESTIMATE AND CHILDREN OF PRE-SCHOOL AGE IN 
THE RSFSR 


I 


Att work on recent developments in the Soviet population will 
depend to a very great extent on the estimate ot April 1956 
(200.2 millions for the USSR as a whole; 113.2 millions for the 
RSFSR) compared with the results of the census of January 1959; 
the latter must be assumed to be accurate, so that it provides a check 
on the accuracy of the former when combined with the data on births 
and deaths, which must also be taken as substantially accurate. The 
estimate of 1956 presumably derives basically from an earlier estimate 
with adjustments for migration and for births and deaths since that 
earlier estimate was made. In the present note I shall compare the 1956 
estimate with other estimates of comparable date which can be deduced 
from Soviet statistical materials; only data relating to the RSFSR will 
be discussed. This investigation will show whether there is any ad- 
ditional distortion in the 1956 estimate. 

There exist at least four independent checks on the figure of 
113,225,000 as the population of the RSFSR as at 1 April 1956, three 
of which are available in breakdowns by oblasts. These four estimates 
are all derived from a comparison of per capita data with the corre- 
sponding total quantities, and, in order not to burden the reader with 
ie rather laborious arithmetic involved, the calculations and some 
ancillary questions are relegated to an appendix (page 56). Two derive 
respectively from retail trade statistics in 1955 and 1957, the other two 
from educational and cultural statistics for 1955 and 1956. The retail 
trade figures for 1955 imply a population in the RSFSR ‘at the end of 
1955’ of 111,857,000 (with a possible error of not more than 34,000). 
The cultural statistics give, for an unspecified date, but presumably also 
the end of 1955, 112,676,000 (possible error eye 7 retail —_ 
figures for 1957 give, again for an unspecified date, but implying 
down by oblasts can be made. For the fourth, the cultural statistics 
for 1956, only the republic total can be calculated, and this is 114,405,000 
| sane error 4,000). If we take the risky step of ignoring the nominal 

tes and begin by arranging the data in order of magnitude, we have 
as follows: 

D 


‘ 
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(thousands) 
RSFSR population difference 
a) Trade 1955 .. 111,857+/— 34... 
b) Culture 1955 ¥ .. 112,676+/—19 .. .. 819 +/— 53 
¢) Trade ‘1957’ 113,§22+/—17_.. .. 846 +/— 36 
Culture 1956... 114,405+/— 4... .. 883 +/—a21 


On the face of it, these four estimates are equally spaced in time; 
the differences are in ascending arithmetical progression, but all 
amount to about 3%. If we compare them with the published rate of 
natural increase for the years 1955-1956 (1.79%) it becomes reasonable 
to suppose that these are estimates spaced at half-yearly intervals, 
with some emigration accounting for the difference between the 
expected 0.85°/, and that observed. The April 1956 figure of 
113,225,000 fits in between (b) and (c), being Fao $50,000 greater 
than (b) and 300,000 less than (c). If we had not been specifically in- 
formed that it refers to the first of April, it would be natural to conclude 
that it represents the end of the month. The monthly increases would 
then be (assuming that our other estimates relate to mid-1955, end- 
1955, mid-1956 and end-1956): 


(thousands) 

monthly increase 
1955, 2nd half .. 128—145 
1956, 2nd half .. 144—I51 
1956end ApriltoendJune ..  .. .. 140152 


We may therefore conclude that if our estimates do in fact refer to 
mid-year and end-year, then either the April 1956 estimate is 100,000- 
150,000 too high, or it does in fact refer to the end of that month. 
The possibility that the ‘mid-year’ values are really average values for 
the year cannot be excluded, and we have no evidence to suggest 
what difference there would be between one and the other, nor can 
we be certain that the population in question is of the same kind, for _ 
example, for planning the trade network the use of the de facto popu- 
lation is recommended, while for school or housing planning the de 
jure population is proposed. The closeness of the estimates which we 
have derived, however, especially at the oblast level, suggests that they 
are all of the same type. 

Having made some case for the status of our estimates, we may now 
consider them at the oblast level, to test whether they are internally 
consistent, what trends in population movement they reveal, and in 
particular, how they square with the April 1956 figures. Space does not 
permit the reproduction here of the full data; the distribution by 
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economic regions is, however, given below (some further details are 
given in the appendix). 


mid-1955 end-1955 mid-1956 April 1956 
North and Northwest? 9,836 9,926 10,041 9,964 
CF 39,272 39,360 39,545 39,561 
Volga and N. Caucasus‘ 25,106 25,253 25,456 25,338 
Urals and West Siberia .. 26,982 27,330 27,547 27,501 
East Siberia and Far 10,623 10,802 10,950 10,861 
TorTaL... 111,819 112,671 113,539 113,225 


a; excluding Pskov; >: including Pskov, excluding Balashov, Tambov and Voronezh; 
¢; including Balashov, Tambov and Voronezh. 


Some re-arrangement of the conventional economic regions has 
been made to allow for boundary changes; the total derived from 
individual oblasts (each calculated to the nearest thousand) differs 
slightly from that calculated for the republic as a whole. The percen- 


tage increases are as follows: 


mid-1955 1955 1956 1956 1956 
to mid-1956 zndhalf sthalf 1st qr. and qr. 
1.2 


North and Northwest .. 2.1 0.9 0.4 0.8 
Central .. 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.0 
Volga and N. Caucasus .. 1.4 0.6 0.8 0.3 0.§ 
Usak and West Siberia .. 2.1 1.3 0.8 0.6 0.2 
East Siberia and Far 3.1 1.7 1.4 0.§ 0.9 
TOTAL 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.3 


There seems to be a tendency for the rate of increase in the second 
half of the year to be more extreme than in the first half, suggesti 
that emigration from the Central area tends to take place in the secon 
half of the year to a greater extent than in the first half. If the April 
estimate can be trusted, the earlier part of the first half of the year 
(whether we are dealing with three months or four is immaterial) 
shows very little trace m migration, while the later part shows it quite 
emphatically. The figures given above under the heading of ‘1956, 
Ist quarter’ will then bear a close relationship with the rates of natural 
increase in the areas to which they refer. In the next note we shall 
examine the question of the child population of the RSFSR and a 
fairly close similarity between these figures and the proportion of 
children will become apparent. 


II 


It may be anticipated that a breakdown of the Soviet population 
into age- and sex-groups will be included among the results of the 
Census, but it is not likely that this will be given at the oblast level in 


\ 
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the near future. An analysis of the child population in 1955 may there- 
fore retain its interest even after the census results have been published. 
Attempts have been made to dissect the school statistics without much 
success, principally because there appears to be a heavy wastage, 
particularly at the transition from classes I-IV (ages 7 to 10) to classes 
V-VII (ages 11 to 13). This is much more emphatic in the countryside 
than in the towns. For example, we have the following data for the 
USSR in Kulturnoye stroitelstvo SSSR pp. 122-123: 


(millions) 
L-Iv* V-VI1 
School year Total Town Country Total Town Country 
1945/6 .. 5-5 14.4 §.2 1.8 3.4 
1946/7 .. — 6.8 15.8 4.9 1.9 3.1 
1947/8 .. —_— 7.3 16.2 5.0 2.0 3.0 
1948/9 .. a 7.4 16.3 6.7 2.7 4.0 
1949/50 a) 22g 7.1 15.6 9.3 3.7 5.6 
1950/1 ob Bs 19.6 6.1 13.5 12.0 4-7 7:3 
1951/2 11.2 13.5 $.2 8.4 
1952/3 .. 4.5 8.9 14.1 $-3 8.8 
1953/4 .. 44 7.7 13.5 $.1 8.4 
1954/5 .. $.1 7.6 11.6 4.3 7.3 
1955/6 .. 5-7 7.9 9.3 3.5 5.8 
(discrepancies due to rounding) 
*includes preparatory class 


The ratio of I-IV in a given year to V-VII four years later should be 
constant (11) if there is no wastage and if the annual intake is constant. 
The actual ratios are: 


Total Town Country 
1945/6 1049/50 V-VII 213 150 254 
1946/7 1950/1 188 146 214 
1947/8 1951/2 174 141 193 
1948/9 1952/3 168 139 187 
1949/50 1953/4 167 139 185 
1950/1 1954/5 169 143 185 
1951/2 1955/6 177 150 194 


There are too many unknown elements for us to make an accurate 
assessment, but it is at least clear that something like one-quarter of 
the children in classes I-IV in the countryside do not pass into classes 
V-VII (the ratio of country children to town children of a given age in 
classes V-VII being about 140 to 190). There is also a wastage among 
the children in classes I-IV of the order of 3% per class (see table on 
pp- 172-175 of the same source), so that the figure of children in these 

will be some 5°% below the actual number of children living. 
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We can however find much firmer ground for the number of children 
under 7 years old in 1955. 

Kulturnoye stroitelstvo RSFSR, the handbook of statistics concerning 
education in the RSFSR which was published in 1958, contains a table 
(Pages 191-192) giving the proportion of children who were served 

y children’s establishments (detskiye yasli and detskiye sady, i.e. creches 
and kindergartens) in 1955, compared with the total number of children 
under the age of seven. For the RSFSR as a whole, the proportion is 
given as 10.6%, and it varies between a minimum of 2.2°/ (Magadan) 
and a maximum of 37.2% (Sochi). We are however given no indication 
as to the number or exact type of the institutions concerned. 

Turning to the general statistical handbook for the RSFSR (Narod- 
noye khozyaistvo RSFSR), we find the following tables: on page 338, 
a table headed ‘Creches and Kindergartens’, which gives for several 
years, including 1955, the number of places in permanent creches and 
the number of children in kindergartens. Tables on pages 350-352 
and 355-356 give the breakdown of these figures by oblasts. Can we 
assume that the total of the number of creche places plus the number of 
children in kindergartens represents the number of children ‘served’ 
according to the table in fo cae stroitelstvo? 

First, the proportion of children under seven to total population 
for the USSR at the 1939 census was about 18%. The RSFSR birth 
rate in 1940 was 33 per thousand; in the period 1950 to 1955 it varied 
between 25 and 27. The 1939 population of the RSFSR was 109 mil- 
lions; in April 1956, it was 113 millions. A child population of the 
order of (0.18X 113X 26/33), i.e. 16 millions might therefore be ex- 
pected in the absence of any improvement in the rate of infantile 
mortality; since the latter fe undoubtedly taken place, we may 
suggest an a priori estimate of 17 millions. 

Now, the number of creche places in 1955 was 584.5 thousand; 
the number of children in kindergartens was 1,226.4 thousand—total, 
1,810.9 thousand, and this is assumed to be 10.6% of the total number 
of children, i.e. of 17.08 million children. 

The verification of our hypothesis is obtained by calculating the 
number of children in each region and summing. There are two 
points as to the accuracy of the data to be noted: first, that the per- 
centages of children served are accurate to +-/— 0.05%, and, second, 
that the number of places in creches and children in kindergartens is 
given in each case to the nearest hundred, and that the sum of two 
such numbers is therefore accurate only to the nearest two hundred. 
An example will illustrate: if we have to add 584.5 to 1,226.4, the 
minimum sum will be 584.45-+1,226.35=1,810.8; the maximum will 
be $84.55-+1,226.45=1,811.0. We can now tabulate the data as follows: 
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(thousands) (thousands) 
Creche Kindergarten Percentage Number of 
ion places children serve children 
No 32.8 $9.2 16.1 $74 
Northwest =f we $0.3 116.1 15.4 1,076— 1,085 
Centre .. 198.6 463.1 $,987— 6,044 
Volga .. 45.2 98.5 10.7 1,336— 1,350 
N. Caucasus .. 38.1 74.8 8.7 1,289— 1,306 
Urals... in 102.3 210.1 12.2 2,549— 2,572 
W. Siberia - a 48.7 87.7 7.1 1,906— 1,936 
E. Siberia Ke an 38.7 62.5 8.6 1,169— 1,185 
Far East .. da ote 29.8 $4.4 8.6 972— 986 
TOTAL .. 584.5 1,226.4 10.6 17,003—17,166 
TOTAL oF ITEMS: 16,853—17,038 


1. The areas used in this table and elsewhere in the text of this note are those in 
the breakdown by oblasts and regions in Narodnoye khozyaistvo RSFSR; 
some small adjustment may be necessary in connexion with the abolition of 
Velikiye Luki oblast and the incorporation of its territory into Pskov (North- 
west region) and Kalinin (Central region). After this adjustment, (Northwest, 
about 1,100 thousand; Central, just under 6,000 thousand) there still remains a 
discrepancy between the sum of the children in each oblast and the figure 
for the Central region as a whole. The percentage of children in Kursk pw 
works out at 5.5%, which is astonishingly low compared with adjacent areas 
(12-15%), and one suspects an error (probably a misprint in the table used in 
the TsSU office). If the true number is not the 81 thousand implied by our data, 
but 181 thousand (i.e. 12.4%) the discrepancy vanishes. The total for the RSFSR. 
will not be affected by this emendation. 

2. When the data are examined at the oblast level it transpires that the number of 
children implied for Magadan oblast is between 231 and 251 thousand; since the 
total population of the oblast was 240,000 in 1956 one may suppose that there 
has been an error in the placing of the decimal point (the true figure being 
23.1-25.1). This error has been included in the addition throughout so that 
the true figure for the Far Eastern region should be about 770,000 and the figure 
for the whole RSFSR in the neighbourhood of 16.8 millions. 


It is clear that the hypothesis is justified, and that the number of 
children is in fact between 17.003 millions and 17.038 millions (i.e. 
correcting for the Magadan error, about 16.8 millions). 

Since the date is given as simply 1955, we cannot be quite sure 
what is the size of the total population with which it is to be compared. 
For simplicity, we will take : April 1956 figure of 113.225 millions, 
which implies that the percentage of children under 7 in the RSFSR 
was almost exactly 15%. Sharp differences between regions emerge; 
the percentages are: North, 18.0; Northwest, 14.7; Centre, 13.9; 
Volga, 13.5; North Caucasus, 11.8; Urals, 16.3; West Siberia, 16.2; 
East Siberia, 18.0; Far East, 22.7 (17.79%, correcting the Magadan 
error). In general, the proportion of young children is lower in the 
large cities than in the oblasts in which the cities are situated; the ex- 
tremest case is Leningrad (city 9.9, oblast 16.4%); in this case the 
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countryside rate is of the same order of magnitude as that of neigh- 
bouring oblasts (Novgorod, 15.3; Vologda, 16.3), while the city seems 
to have reached its maximum size and to be dependent on immigration. 
Moscow shows the reverse phenomenon; the city rate is even lower 
than Leningrad’s (9.99%), but the oblast—which of course contains a 
large number of industrial towns, some long established, others 
recently developed—shows the lowest rate in the RSFSR, if we ex- 
clude the probably erroneous figure for Kursk oblast. This Moscow 
oblast figure (7.7) seems to imply a drain of workers (with families 
of young children) to other parts of the Union. In the Central region as 
a whole, the northern oblasts show a higher proportion of children 
than the agricultural and less prosperous southern oblasts; there is some 
reason to suppose that the non-Russian areas (e.g. the Mari and Mordva 
ASSR’s) have higher rates than the Russian areas in their vicinity. 
In the Volga-North Caucasus belt, the lowest percentages are found 
in the Rostov-Krasnodar-Stavropol area, again with higher rates in 
the non-Russian areas of the extreme south. As we proceed east of 
the Volga, we find that every oblast—with but three exceptions— 
shows a rate in excess of the republican average of 15%. The lowest 
of these three—the Bashkir ASSR, with 13.6—is the most rapidly 
developing new industrial area in the region, and one may suppose that 
the consequent social upheaval is a contributory factor to this low rate; 
one may contrast the slower-developing Udmurt ASSR, with a rate 
of 17.5. The most startlingly high rates are to be found in the East 
Siberian region; the lowest is Irkutsk, with 15.8; all the others exceed 
18, the highest being Tuva (19.6) and the Buryat ASSR (20.9). These 
extreme rates (exceeded only by Sakhalin, with 21.0) must be due to 
very high birth-rates, rather than to immigration; the development 
of medical services among these relatively backward peoples has 
reduced infant mortality but has not yet had time to increase the pro- 
portion of older adults to that in the USSR as a whole. One may 
compare the corresponding proportions for some countries with a 
rapidly developing economy and substantial immigration in recent 
years (all data refer to 1953, except Alaska, which is 1950): Australia, 
15.7; Alaska, 16.2; Canada, 17.6; Israel, 19.1. 

The pattern of population change which emerged from our earlier 
investigation implied that the highest rates of natural increase would 
be found in the Urals-West Siberia area, the lowest in the Volga- 
North Caucasus area, with intermediate rates in the north and west 
of the RSFSR. The changes which we examined refer to the first 
months of the year, a time when one would expect death rates to be 
very high and birth rates rather low, particularly in the more extreme 
climates of the Far North and East. The data which we have just 
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been considering represent increase over the period of seven years 
ending in 1955, a period which has seen several changes in official 
policy which would affect population movements; but the two patterns 
clearly have much in common. 


APPENDIX TO Notes I 
The sources for the estimates discussed in the text are as follows: 
(i) The mid-1955 figure of 111.857 millions. 
The statistical handbook Sovetskaya torgovlya published in 1956 gives— 
for the whole Union, for each republic and for each oblast: 
(a) the number of shops at the end of 1955 
b) the number of canteens at the same date 
c) the number of shops per 10,000 inhabitants at this date 
d) the number of inhabitants per shop at this date 
e) the number of canteens per 10,000 inhabitants at this date 
the number of inhabitants per canteen at this date. 
For the whole RSFSR the relevant numbers are: (a) 282,027 (b) 
70,438 (c) 25 (d) 397 (e) 6 (f) 1,588. 
Clearly, (a) and (b) are absolute numbers, not subjected to rounding, 


whereas (c) to (f) can only be assumed to be accurate to the last digit. 
On this basis, we compute the population as: 


minimum maximum 
a) = (c 110,598 11§,113 
a) X 111,823 112,106 
(6) + (e 108,366 128,070 
x ( 111,820 111,891 


The true figure therefore lies between 111,823,000 and 111,891,000 
and purports to be at the end of 1955. 


(ii) The end-1955 figure of 112.676 millions. 
The statistical handbook Kulturnoye stroitelstvo RSFSR published by 
Gosstatizdat in 1958 gives for the RSFSR and for each oblast: 

(a) the number of books in public libraries as at the beginning of 
the year 1956 

(b) the number of children in classes I to IV as at the beginning of 
the academic year 1955-56 

(c) the number in classes V to X(XI) at this date 

(d) the number in secondary special educational establishments at 
this date 

(e) the number of books per 1,000 inhabitants ‘in 1955’ (za 1955 g.) 

the number of children per 1,000 inhabitants who were in groups 

(6) plus (0) 
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(g) the number of children per 1,000 inhabitants who were in group 
b) only 
the number of children per 1,000 inhabitants who were in groups 
(¢) plus (4) 

For the whole RSFSR we have: (a) 347.6 millions—the total of 
the oblast data is 347,606 thousands—(b) 7,611.0 thousands, which 
compares with an oblast total of 7,608.5 thousands, the discrepancy 
being perhaps due to the rounding of each oblast datum, or to the 
inclusion of some children in the aggregate total who could not for 
some reason be included in any specific oblast (compare for a parallel 
case the footnote to p. 324 of Narodnoye khozyaistvo RSFSR) (c) 
8,769,6 thousand (d) 1,201.0 thousand (e) 3,085 (f) 145 (g) 67 (h) 88. 

We may take (a) as correct to the nearest thousand, (b), (c), and (d) to 
the nearest hundred, and (e) to (h) to the nearest unit. This gives the 
population as: 


(thousands) 

minimum maximum 
(az) +(e -112,6§7 112,695 
(b+c) + .. 112,580 113,362* 
(b) (g) 112,754 114,452* 
(c+d) (h) sit .. 112,660 113,951 

*taking (b)=7,611.0 
There is a discrepancy between the result from (a)+(e) and that 


from (b)+(g) which is not removed if we assume that the original 
calculation which we are reconstructing was based on a figure for 
books correct only to the nearest 0.1 million (this gives 112,674,000 
with a possible error of 35,000), nor if we substitute 7,608.5 for 7,611.0 
as the proper value of (b). One possible explanation is that the official 
concerned divided his figure for children by his population figure 
(i.e. 112.67 millions or thereby) and got the result 67.5+- ; ignored the 
decimal places after the first, and rounded down. In any case, we 
accept here the figure from the book calculation, which agrees with 
that derived from the sum of the corresponding calculations for the 
individual oblasts. 

The date to which this figure (112,657,000 to 112,695,000) relates 
is not clear from the source; the fact that the schools data refer to 
the autumn of the year 1955 does not give us much help. The data 
of the two types however clearly reflect the same population figure, 
as is shown by the calculation for individual oblasts. We find however 
that the tables in Vestnik statistiki 1956 no. § giving ‘at the beginning of 
1956 the number of doctors and of hospital beds, both in absolute 
terms and per 10,000 inhabitants, agree exactly with the data concernin: 
libraries. Unfortunately, these medical data, although given for oe 


© 
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oblast in the RSFSR, the Ukraine and Belorussia, and for each other 
republic, produce a result with an accuracy of only about 1%, which 
is clearly inadequate for our purpose. Yet another check is provided 
by the data on the population of large cities in Narodnoye khozyaistvo 
SSSR v 1956 g. and elsewhere, which are specifically described as 
‘at the beginning of 1956’; only for Moscow and Leningrad are the 
April estimates also available (about 0.2% higher). For example, the 
population of Chelyabinsk city is given to Narodnoye khozyaistvo 
SSSR v 1956 g. as 612,000; the cultural data give 612,074 +/— 249. 
The medical data give the population of Chelyabinsk oblastas 2,753 thou- 
sand (possible error 18 thousand), the cultural data—2,751 thousand 
(correct to the nearest thousand). The margin of error in the medical 
data generally exceeds the population change which we are trying to 


measure, 


(iii) The mid-1956 figure of 113,522 millions. 

The statistical handbook Sovetskaya torgovlya v RSFSR published by 
Gosstatizdat in 1958 for the TsSU of the RSFSR gives copious details 
of retail trade in 1957 and previous years, by oblasts, the information 
which particularly interests us at this juncture being: 

(a) total retail sales in 1957 

(b) total food sales in 1957 

(c) total non-food sales in 1957 


d) retail trade v raschete na dushu naseleniya v 1957 g. 
(e) and (f) (d) divided into food and non-food 


The figures for the whole RSFSR are: (a) 393,014 million rubles 
(b) 222,661 millions (c) 170,353 millions (d) 3,462 rubles (e) 1,961 
rubles (f) 1,501 rubles. 
Since (a) equals the sum of (b) and (c), and (d) equals the sum of (e) 
and (f) the precise extent of the rounding used cannot be known 
with certainty. The most probable method used seems to be that (a) 
is correct to the nearest million and (d) to the nearest unit; but (b) 
and (c) may have been adjusted to fit the rounded (a), and similarl 
with (e) and (f). In this case, the margin of error of (b) =) and (c)~ 

ill greatly exceed that of (a)+(d), and we need only calculate the last. 
This is: 


minimum maximum 

113,505 113,539 (thousands) 
On the face of it, the phrase v raschete na dushu naseleniya v 1957 g. 
seems to imply that both the total value of sales and the number of 
persons refer to 1957; the sales certainly do; but the comparison 
which we make above with the other estimates makes it clear that 
in fact we are dealing with a population figure relating to some date 
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in 1956—and we may surmise without proof that since both this and 
the ‘mid-1955’ estimate refer to the same kind of data, analogous 
population figures were used in both cases, i.e. mid-year figures. 
The explanation of the reason why 1956 population figures were used 
may be this: the table which gives us (d), (e) and (f) also gives 1957 
sales per head as a percentage of 1956 in constant prices, e.g. for the 
whole of the RSFSR, 113% for all goods, 111°% for food, 115%, for 
non-food. The actual relations iri value terms are: 112.9, 111.8 and 114.4 
(implying a very small rise in food prices and a very small fall in non- 
food prices). The change in the volume of sales between 1956 and 1957 
would be many times greater than that in the population, so that for 
practical working purposes an assumed constant population would be 
adequate. 


(iv) The end-1956 figure of 114.405 millions. 
The data for this calculation refer only to the whole RSFSR. 
Kulturnoye stroitelstvo RSFSR gives for 1956: 
(a) the number of books in public libraries (at the beginning of 1957) 
(b) the number of copies of Sooke and journals published during 1956 
(c) the number of copies of newspapers published per issue during 
1956 
(d), (e), (f) the corresponding numbers per head. 
The figures are: (a) 378.7 millions (b) books—889,738 thousands; 
journals—3 58,546 thousands (c) 39,185 thousands (d) 3,311 (e) 10,911 


(f) 343. 


This gives us: 
(thousands) 
minimum maximum 
(a) + (d) »» 114,409 
(6) = (e) ‘114,401 114,411 
() + (f) 114,074 114,410 


The result is very precise, 114,405 thousand with a margin of error 
of only 4,000. We may assume that this datum refers to one year after 
that discussed above under (ii). 


* * * * 


The assertion that the April estimate was at the first of the month is 
derived from Uchebnoye posobiye po otdelnym otraslyam statistiki, ed. 
M. R. Eydelman, Gosstatizdat 1958 p. 11. The same source makes the 
point that de facto population figures should be used for planning trade 
or town transport, while de jure population is appropriate to the plan- 
ning of the school network of housing (p. 12). Eydelman also discusses 
(pp. 35, 36) the registration methods which make these inter-census 
estimates possible. In towns, the ZAGS offices are responsible for the 
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recording of births, marriages, divorces and deaths; in villages, the 
local ia. At the end of each month the village soviet or ZAGS 
office sends in a report to the regional office (in the raion centre); 
this office passes on the information (two copies of the appropriate 
form) to the raion office of the TsSU and to the oblast authorities 
respectively. The TsSU office verifies the entries and passes its copy to 
the oblast office of the TsSU, who retain it; similarly the local authori- 
ties send on their second copy to the oblast TsSU office after scrutiny. 
As for internal migration, the local passport offices transmit a monthly 
report to the raion office of the TsSU (op. cit. p. 67), who pass it to 
their oblast office. It should be noted that the passport system is not 
fully operative, especially in rural areas. The time limits within which 
the documents are to be transmitted from one office to another are not 
stated. The publishing of the April 1956 estimate within a couple of 
months cannot be taken as evidence of the normal practice, as it seems 
obvious that the authorities could reasonably estimate when the magic 
figure of two hundred million would be reached, and could insist 
op top priority being given to the processing of the data throughout 
the spring of that year. 


* * * * 


The task of fitting the April 1956 estimate with the others at the 
oblast level is complicated by the extensive boundary changes of the 


period 1955-1957, particularly the extensive re-organization of the 
Lower Volga and North Caucasus area. Fifty-seven areas can however 
be examined in detail (including Moscow and Tula as one area, and also 
Velikiye Luki+Pskov-+Kalinin as one). Of these 57 areas, 35 show 
a steady increase from the first date to the last, e.g. Archangel: mid- 
1955, 1,193; end-1955, 1,198; April 1956, 1,205; mid-1956, 1,209 (all 
in thousands). The total increase from end-1955 to mid-1956 for this 
group is 664,000; 377,000 to April, and 287,000 from April to mid-year. 
In 21 cases out of the 35, the increase is greater from end-year to April 
than from April to mid-year; in 2 cases it is equal; in 12 cases less. 
This seems to confirm the suggestion that the April date was in fact 
later in the month than the first. There are 12 cases in which there is a 
steady increase from mid-1955, through end-1955 to mid-1956, but 
the April 1956 figure seems too large, e.g. Omsk: mid-1955, 1,570; 
end-1955, 1,595; mid-1956, 1,603; April 1956, 1,606. In no case is the 
discrepancy large; the difference between the April figure as given and 
the mean of the end-1955 and mid-1956 figures averages less than 3,000. 
The other ten cases involve minor irregularities of no apparent sig- 
nificance. 

J. A. NEwTH 
Glasgow University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Gustav A. Wetter, Dialectical Materialism: A Historical and Systematic 
Survey of Philosophy in the Soviet Union (translated from the German 
by Peter a London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. xii-+-609 
pp. £2. 12s. 


FATHER Wetter’s scholarly and systematic survey of the origins and 
present state of Soviet dialectical materialism is a work with a complex 
and polyglot history. It began as a course of lectures delivered in Latin 
at the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, where the author holds 
the only chair in the history of Russian philosophy outside the Soviet 
Union. Xt was first published, in Italian, in 1948, and then in a revised 
and enlarged German version in 1952 (reprinted without change in 
1953 and 1956). The present translation was made from the manu- 
script of the latest (fourth) German edition, which represents a sub- 
stantial revision of its predecessors. 

Generally speaking, the present version is more accurate, more 
comprehensive, and at the same time more concise than any of the 
earlier ones. Specifically, it differs from the German edition of 1952 
in the following respects: the total text has been somewhat shortened— 
from $85 to 558 pages, the historical section being reduced from 254 
to 243 pages and the systematic section from 330 to 315. These figures 
reflect an improved conciseness, since much wholly new material has 
been added—e.g., a 17-page chapter on developments since the death 
of Stalin, and sections on the relation of dialectical materialism to the 
special sciences (psychology, anthropology, chemistry, cosmogony and 
cosmology; biology, biochemistry, and Reketes, especially as related 
to problems of the origin of life). The chapters on dialectic and theory 
of knowledge have been reorganized and abridged, with real gain in 
clarity and compactness. The conclusion has been reduced from _ 22 to 
13pages, and its polemical and confessional character has been softened. 
Zhdanov’s ‘declaration’ of 1947, which was introduced into the 
1952 German edition as an appendix, has been omitted. 

Part I of Wetter’s study is intended to provide historical background 
= the systematic survey of Part II. The author specifically disclaims 

retence to having undertaken an — historical i 
3) Part I is in ar’ based largely, though not exclusivel 


ake sources. But it preserves the highest standards of chi, clarity, 
accuracy, and obj jectivity. Wetter offers concise and informed discus- 
sions of Hegel, ‘left Hegelians’ (especially Marx, 
Engels, certain nineteenth-century Russian radical thinkers (both 
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Marxist and non-Marxist), Lenin, and Stalin. His brief critical com-. 


ments, especially those directed to the views of Marx and Engels 
themselves, are penetrating and to the point. 

Wetter rightly points out that Soviet philosophy owes more to 
Engels than to Marx. This debt is evident in both doctrine and termi- 
nology: On the one hand, Engels’ passing positivistic enthusiasm for a 
systematic ‘elimination’ of philosophy found sympathetic echoes 
among Soviet thinkers, especially during the 1920’s. On the other hand, 
Engels’ systematic misuse of the term ‘materialism’ to mean ‘(epis- 
temological) realism’, and of ‘metaphysical’ to mean ‘static’ or ‘non- 
dialectical,’ has been repeated by all Soviet writers since Lenin. 

The author’s discussion of the relation of nineteenth-cen 
Russian thought to current Soviet doctrines is thorough and illuminat- 
ing, although he permits himself one or two dubious Dostoyevskian 
generalizations about the ‘extremism’ and “all-or-nothing’ism of the 
Russian national character 0. 110). He makes a convincing case for 
the doctrinal continuity linking the Russian radical nihilists of the 
1860's (especially Chernyshevski, Pisarev, Nechayev, and Tkachev) to 
Lenin and his 8 Ae In his discussion of the German ‘left Hegelians’, 
however, Wetter underemphasizes the role played in the early 1840’s 
by Belinski, Herzen, and Bakunin, historically among the first thinkers 
to push Hegelianism to the left, interpreting the dialectic—in Herzen’s 
words—as an ‘algebra of revolution’. 

Wetter’s account of the schisms which developed within Russian 
Marxism in the 1890’s (that is, almost as soon as Marxism became an 
independent force on the Russian intellectual scene) is careful and 
competent, but not as complete as one might wish. He discusses the 
‘Kantian deviation’ in epistemology (Struve, Berdyaev, Bulgakov), but 
fails to note the attempt by these same writers, in the late 1890's, to 
supplement Marx’s historical materialism with a Kantian ethical theory. 
The author sketches a clear picture of the ‘Machian deviation’ in 
epistemology (Bogdanov, Lunacharski, Bazarov), but fails to mention 

e efforts of these same writers, and of S. A. Volski (real name: 
Sokolov)- not to be confused with N. Valentinov (real name: Volski)— 
to modify the impersonal system of historical materialism, by an 
appeal to a Nietzschean ethics of spontaneous impulse and free ‘artistic’ 
creation of values and ideals. This movement was similar in many 
respects to the ‘revolt’ of Herzen and Belinski, a half-century earlier, 
against the impersonalism of Hegel’s philosophy of history and society. 

Wetter’s report of the controversy between the Russian Populists 
(Narodniki) and the early Russian Marxists is excellent. But it might 
have been well to make clear to the reader that Lavrov—one of the 
original Narodniki—was in exile in Western Europe throughout the 
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1890's, and that the critiques of Plekhanov and Lenin were directed 
not primarily at him, but at Mikhailovski. 

The author does justice to Plekhanov as a philosopher, although he 
fails to mention Plekhanov’s (and L. I. Akselrod’s) quasi-Kantian 
position in ethics (after 1914)—which amounted to a rejection of the 
Marxian doctrine of the class-nature of all morality. 

Lenin’s — views are presented in a balanced and detailed 
survey, which gives due importance to his later ‘Hegelian’ period (after 
1915). Lenin’s stress on the unity of theory and practice, and on the 
‘partisan’ character of philosophy and science, is related—and I think 
rightly—to the Slavo hile doctrine of ‘integral knowledge’ (‘tselnoye 
celal translated as ‘total knowledge’ (pp. 110, 553). 
However, Wetter does not consider the specific doctrine of the ‘parti- 
san’ character of philosophy and the social sciences put forward by 
Chernyshevski (in the 1860's) and Mikhailovski (in the 1870's) as a 
possible source of Lenin's position. 

The chapters which treat the controversy of the 1920's between 
Soviet ‘mechanists’ and ‘menshevizing idealists’ are somewhat less 
satisfying. The prominent inclusion of Bukharin among the former, 
and of Trotsky among the latter, gives the misleading impression 
that these notorious ‘right’ and ‘left’ deviationists in politics were the 
chief spokesmen for the two philosophic tendencies. (Such official 
spokesmen as Mitin explicitly accused Trotsky of ‘menshevizing 
idealism’, but his philosophic position—as Wetter himself suggests 
on p. 174—was much closer to ‘mechanism.’) 

In fact, it was L. I. Akselrod and A. M. Deborin, respectively, whe 
held the leading positions. Deborin’s views are, in general, adequately 
presented, but at of Akselrod which date from the 1920s—the 
period under consideration—are sketchily and inadequately treated. 
The reason, as Wetter tells us, is that ‘most of the discussions between 
mechanists and Deborinites have not been available to us in detail’ 
(p. 153). One ventures to hope that this deficiency may be remedied 
in subsequent editions, since most of the relevant documents are 
available in French and American libraries. 

The author also fails to note the central importance ascribed to the 
interpretation, and degree of acceptance, of Spinozism by the parties 
to this dispute. Deborin, for example, asserted that ‘the differences of 
opinion with regard to Spinoza concern our world-view and involve 
the conception of materialism itself’. 

Wetter's discussion of recent Soviet developments is distinguished 
by the same clarity and restraint as the earlier historical chapters. 
Exhaustively detailed exposition—which Wetter defends as necessary 
to dispel the illusion of a great “depth lurking beneath the Hegelian 
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terminology’ of Soviet philosophy (p. xi)—is counterpointed by brief 
of Soviet arguments (based on Engels) P which claim to derive a 
ontological from the eo riority of matter over mind or 
consciousness (p. 295). He makes dear the difficulties of identifying 
dialectic, logic, and epistemology within a materialistic ontology (pp. 
$20 f). And in a lucid discussion of recent debates concerning formal 
logic and Marxist-Leninist dialectic, he sharply disputes the Soviet 
claim that certain problems are uniquely susceptible to ‘dialectical’ 
treatment, showing in detail how ian can be handled by traditional 
formal logic (p. 547). Wetter also demonstrates the groundlessness of 
the related claims that (1) contemporary science confirms the basic 
doctrines of dialectical materialism and (2) only dialectical material- 
ism can solve the philosophic problems generated by the special 
sciences (p. 456). 

Wetter makes it clear that in practice ‘kritika and samokritika’ ‘in 
variably means criticism from above’ (p. 279). Soviet sources have none 
even further than Wetter indicates in castigating the shortcomings 
of teaching, research, dissertation writing, and publication in 
philosophy. Of the thousand-odd dissertations idinded during the 
decade 1945-55 (fifty being doctoral dissertations and nine hundred and 

‘candidate’s’ dissertations) only about one hundred were found 
good enough to publish. (Within the past three years the dissertation 
requirement for the candidate’s degree—together with the academic 
residence requirement for the doctorate—have both been abolished.) 
Having looked at several of these unpublished dissertations in 

at the Lenin Library in Moscow I can subscribe wholeheartedly 

ne official Soviet charge that they abound in both duplication | 
hie, that many of them are unoriginal compilations, charac- 
terized by isitatnichestoo Nard ), schematism, and dogmatism. (Cf. 
Kommunist no. 5 (1955) and Voprosy filosofii No. 3 (1955).) Of the 
thousand-odd graduate Soviet philosophers only about a hundred publish 
with any regularity; the oe nine hundred are ‘resting on their 
laurels’. As Kommunist t puts it: ‘Their philosophical swords are covered 
with rust . . ., bleak “quotology” has become their stock in trade . 
They are capable of making a deal with their conscience, praising a book 
to the skies today and just as readily tearing it to pieces tomorrow . 
We must put an end to such depravity’ (no. bat fs 1955) p. 22). Ordin 


ary Soviet philosophers might be excused for reminding 

official critics that book-review policy is dictated from above! 
The author lists among the positive features of dialectical materialism: 
its defence of the autonomy of philosophy (versus positivism), its 
idealism), its intellectualism (versus 
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‘sense-datum’ empiricism), its recognition of qualitative differences in 
nature (versus wo Saoeedry and its essentially sound theory of con- 
cept-formation as abstraction (versus conventionalism). All of these, 
he argues, are related to the dialectic; they are also—we may note— 
points of contact with Thomism. Wetter goes on to assert that atheistic 
dialectical materialism is closer to theistic Thomism than to Hegelian 
dialectic. Indeed, Soviet philosophy is not dialectical at all, but is 
essentially a ‘materialistic evolutionism’ in the Aristotelian tradition 
(. xi). On the other hand, Wetter argues that the broad outlines of 

ialectical materialism represent the unconscious or unexpressed philo- 
sophy of the non-religious common man—as opposed to the un- 
commonsensical philosophies of pragmatism, positivism, and existen- 
tialism (pp. 548 

Wetter's claim (pp. 182, 249, 550) that philosophy in the Soviet 
Union is given a central and even ‘autonomous’ place—vis-d-vis the 
special sciences and politics—is largely undercut by the fact, which he 
mentions in passing (p. 238), that a great deal of what goes under the 
name of ‘philosophy’ has very little to do with philosophy, either in 
the traditional Western sense, or in the Marxist-Leninist sense. Philo- 
sophical considerations are largely crowded out by discussions of 
topical, socio-economic, political, and even military matters. Thus we 
find Soviet philosophy dissertations on such topics as ‘Cosmopolitanism 
as an Ideological Weapon of American Imperialism in its Struggle for 
World Domination’ and ‘Military Questions in the Works of N. G. 
Chernyshevski’! Many post-graduate students of ‘philosophy’ are 
actually engaged almost full time in Party or Komsomol work. It 
seems clear, in fact, that the Soviet indictment of ‘bourgeois’ philosophy 
as subservient to politics applies with full force to Soviet philosophy. 
Indeed, in another context Wetter himself notes that dialectical 
materialism is ‘subordinated to practical interests, and ultimately to 
politics’ (p. 278). 

Wetter rightly concludes that Stalinism did not end with the death 
of Stalin. He makes clear that, with the exception of the brief cultural 
‘thaw’ of 1956, there has been very little slackening of the generally 
authoritarian and dogmatic character of Soviet philosophizing, and no 
indication, despite misleading verbal claims to the contrary, of any 
genuine freedom of philosophic reflection, discussion, or criticism. 

Wetter also notes ie after several years of relative eclipse, Lysenko’s 
star began to rise again in the spring of 1957 when Khrushchev singled 
him out for special praise (p. 464). In fact, developments since this 
book went to press suggest a trend toward the reinstatement of an 
official ‘Lysenkoist biology’ in the manner of 1948. In 1958 there was 
a shake-up in the editorial staff of the Botanicheski zhurnal, which had 
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been a focus of anti-Lysenkoist debate; in recent months its editorial 
policy has been much more favourable to Lysenko. In August 1958 an 
international genetics conference was held in Montreal. Twenty-seven 
Soviet biologists, many of them critics of Lysenko, submitted papers 
in advance of the meeting; the Soviet delegation was ex to 
include well over 27 members. But, in fact, = nine Soviet geneticists 
showed up at the conference, only four of these having been among 
the original twenty-seven, and all nine were Lysenkoists! 

On the other hand, Wetter makes rather too little of the programme 
of translation of Western philosophic works (in a broad sense of the 
term) undertaken since 1953. Soviet publishers have brought out 
Russian editions of Heisenberg’s Philosophical Problems of Nuclear 
Science (1953), Chatterjee and Datta’s Introduction to Indian Philosoph 
(1954), Spinoza’s chief writings, in two volumes (1957), Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1958), and Morris R. Cohen’s post- 
humous American Thought (1958). To be sure, the printings have on 
very small by Soviet standards, a fact that has drawn criticism in the 
Soviet press. But the mere existence of such translations represents a 
significant departure from Stalinist policy. 

There has also been a greater Soviet tendency to discuss Western 
studies of Russian philosophy and intellectual history. In general, an 
increased hospitality toward the ideas of non-Marxist-Leninists is one 
of the few hopeful signs on the Soviet philosophical horizon. 

Wetter’s own conscientiousness in expounding the views of Soviet 
philosophers contrasts sharply with the treatment of the German 
edition of his book in the official Soviet philosophical organ. In a 
review signed only ‘A Materialist’, the Soviet reviewer begins by 
noting the acclaim given the book by the ‘reactionary press’, including 
the Italian democratic-socialist newspaper Umanita! This is only to 
be expected, he writes, since Wetter, who exhibits a ‘slave psychology’, 
has ‘wholly sold himself to imperialist reaction’, and writes as ‘a 
faithful servant of the imperialists’. (VF no. 6 (1952), pp. 131, 137.) 
The Soviet reviewer goes on to score Wetter’s ‘shameless method’, 
which includes reference to the works of such ‘enemies of Marxism’ 
as Ryazanov (!) and Berdyaev. Western critics of Marxism-Leninism 
are written off, in Dietzgen’s phrase, as ‘diplomaed lackeys of cleri- 
calism’ (ibid. p. 130). The Soviet reviewer offers no arguments to refute 
Wetter’s interpretation, but he abundantly invokes the principle of 
“guilt by association’. Wetter’s charge that materialism and dialectic are 
incompatible is discredited by being associated with the arch-revisionist 
Bernstein; Wetter’s exposition of the fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism is wholly ‘in the spirit of the slanderous fabrications of the 
enemies of Leninism from the Trotskyite-Bukharinist dog-pack’ (ibid. 
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. 128). Elsewhere, “A Materialist’ refers to the Russian ‘God-builders’ 
i primarily Gorki and Lunacharski) as ‘the worst enemies of 
Marxism’. Wetter’s attempt to show points of contact between 
Marxism-Leninism and Thomism is ‘a kiss of Judas’ (ibid. p. 135). 
Finally, the Soviet reviewer brands an innocent typographical error 
(‘zwei Jahrhunderte’ was put in place of ‘zwei Jahrzehnte’ in describing 
the chronological priority which Soviet writers claim for Lomonosov 
over Lavoisier in formulating the law of the conservation of matter) as 
a ‘naked lie’ intended to discredit Soviet claims! 

Despite its many virtues, Wetter’s study remains a product of library 
research—though even as such it is not complete, almost wholly 
neglecting the literature of the subject in English—which fails to 
reflect the specific complexities and ambiguities in the situation of 
Soviet philosophy and Soviet philosophers. For example, we learn 
nothing here of the contempt which even ‘official’ rs sole feel 
for the ‘official’ journal Voprosy filosofii. Not only outspoken graduate 
students in Moscow and Leningrad, but even the head of a philosophy 
department in a major provincial university, have expressed themselves 
orally in the most unflattering terms concerning this journal. 

One could only infer from Wetter’s account what becomes plain in 
discussion with scholars and scientists in the Soviet Union—namely, 
that many professors of dialectical materialism (diamatchiki, as they are 
somewhat contemptuously dubbed) are among the least competent 
and least respected members of the Soviet academic community. 
Natural scientists are especially resentful of the authority of diamatchiki 
who presume to tell them how they must approach and solve problems 
in their special disciplines, or how border disputes between neigh- . 
bouring disciplines are to be adjudicated ‘in be light of Marxism- 
Leninism’. 

Nothing is said in Wetter’s book about the conditions of work and 
life of Soviet philosophers; yet this is important for an understanding 
of their writings. They are a part of the Soviet academic-scientific 
elite. And, beyond the high salaries which they receive for teaching 
and research (the average Soviet professor of phlemabe. like the 
average Soviet professor of physics or engineering, receives sixteen 
times the pay of the average unskilled worker), they receive large 
royalty payments for scholarly publication—of just such “quotological’ 
mosaics as Soviet critics decry. The rates are: 1,000 to 1,500 
tubles for a book review, 4,000 to 5,000 rubles for a journal article, 
up to 15,000 rubles for a longer article in a symposium volume, and as 
much as 150,000 for a textbook or major monograph. (This last figure 
represents twenty years’ wages for a Soviet unskilled worker !) 

Perhaps most important of all is the fact that the youngest generation 
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of Soviet philosophers, especially in Moscow, includes a number of 
able and enthusiastic students of mathematical logic, information 
theory, and ‘cybernetics’. These people have as yet published only a 
few technical articles and translations of Western works. But they have 
produced many unpublished translations, and they follow the non- 
Soviet literature with avid and informed interest. They differ from 
their older colleagues in their absorption in Western developments, in 
their close relations with mathematicians and engineers, and in their 
contempt for the official Soviet texts on (Aristotelian) logic and theory 
of knowledge. Their further progress as philosophers merits close 
attention. 


Wettex’s book includes a full bibliography and detailed indices of 
subjects and names, which will make it especially useful both for oc- 
casional reference and for serious study. A few minor flaws will be 
noted: 

Wetter erroneously states that A. M. Deborin is ‘at present’ on the 
editorial board of the Vestnik of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
(pp. 159, 176). In fact Deborin has not held this position since 1951. 
The title (and running head) of Ch. VIII is given as ‘Menshevik 
Idealism’; elsewhere the more accurate, if less felicitious, ‘menshevizing 
idealism’ is employed. The Soviet charge—put forward by Mitin, 
et al.—was not that Deborin and his followers were adopting outright 
Menshevik positions, but that they were moving in the direction of 
Menshevism, i.e. were ‘menshevizing’. 

Wetter speaks (p. 450) of Academician A.I. Oparin and ‘other Soviet 
philosophers’ in a way which suggests that Oparin is himself a philo- 
sopher. In fact, of course, he is an eminent biochemist. 

It might have been well to mention (p. 72m) that von Rauch’s 
History of the Soviet Union is now available in English translation, and 
that Bochenski’s Der sowjetrussische dialektische Materialismus was revised 
in 1956. 

Misprints appear on pp. Xi, 19, 72, 405N2, 448n2, 492, $37, 56InI, 
$64, $72. Errors in dates or page numbers appear on pp. 15n1, 69, and 
$67. 

Mr. Peter Heath’s translation is generally accurate and lucid. But it is 
misleading to translate the Russian words nauka and nauchny (German 
Wissenschaft and wissenschaftlich) as ‘science’ and ‘scientific’. ‘Nauka’ in 
Soviet usage is not limited to the exact sciences, but covers all intel- 
lectual disciplines—including history, philosophy, literary criticism, 
etc.—(except theology). The English ‘moment’ is not an adequate 
translation of the Russian ‘moment’ (German ‘“Moment’) in the Hegelian- 
Marxian sense (cf. pp. 297, 356, 359, 453, 515, 524, 525). A better 
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rendering would be ‘dialectical phase’ or ‘component’. The Russian 
kafedra (German: Katheder) is misleadingly rendered by ‘chair’. An 
English or American university ‘chair’ is occupied by only one pro- 
fessor (at a time); the Soviet kafedra is a sub-division of an academic 
department, and includes several members, as well as a chairman. A 
Soviet department of philosophy normally includes a kafedra of 
Marxism-Leninism, a kafedra of logic, a kafedra of the history of 
‘bourgeois’ philosophy, etc. Perhaps the best English term would be 
‘section’. 

The Russian term ‘zakonomernost’ (German ‘Gesetzmdssigkeit’) is 
consistently translated as ‘law’ (e.g., p. 4816). It means “conformity to 
law’ or ‘lawlike regularity’. The Marxist taunt that the Narodniki 

opulists) were Neudachniki (German: Ungliicksmenschen) is rendered 
bringers of ill-luck’ rather than ‘unlucky people’ or, more bluntly, 
‘failures’ (p. 82). 

The Russian word ‘popovshchina’ is wrongly translated as ‘popery’ 
(Pp. 164n2, 438, 487). In fact, it has no reference to the papacy, cane 

erived from the Russian ‘pop’ (a village priest). The more accurate, 
if less vivid, term is ‘clericalism’. 

The term ‘sensualism’ (p. 537) is misleading. This literal rendering of 
the Russian original should be replaced by the terms more familiar 
in English epistemological discussions: ‘sensationalism’ or ‘sense-datum 
empiricism’. 

The term ‘God-man’ (p. 13) is an error for ‘man-God’, the latter 
applying to the humanistic ‘anthropologism’ of Feuerbach and his 
Russian followers, the former to the Christian theism of Solovyov 
and his followers. 

The Russian journals Novoye slovo and Nachalo are referred to as 
‘newspapers’ (pp. 69, 85, 102), apparently as a result of confusing 
Zeitschriften and Zeitungen. In any case, both of the publications in 
question are ‘thick’ Russian journals of several Nahe a ages. 

‘Nasledstvo’ is translated on pp. 2384 and 271n4 as ‘heritage’, but 
less felicitously on pp. 244n2 al 565 as ‘remains’. 

In a few cases excessive literalness produces a stilted effect in the 
English (e.g. pp. 113, 48312, 493, 497, 510). Most awkward is the use of 
‘already’ (especially before prepositional phrases) to translate the 
German ‘schon’ and Russian ‘uzhe’. 

Despite these minor shortcomings—-most of which are readily 
corregible—Wetter’s book remains the best general work on the 
subject in any language. We may hope that it will receive the wide 
and close attention which it deserves. 

Georce L. KLINE 


Columbia University 


Paul Barton, Conventions Collectives et Réalités Ouvrieres en Europe 
de l'Est. Paris: Les Editions Ouvritres, 1957. 287 pp. Annexe. 


In this study Paul Barton examines labour-management relations in 
the Soviet orbit as reflected in official text-books, the press, and—most 
valuable of all—in actual collective agreements, original texts of which 
he was fortunate to secure. Mr. Barton approaches his task as a trade 
unionist and a socialist, interested in the legal and practical implications — 
of the collective agreements for the Soviet workers, rather than as 
one dealing with sociological categories. His book is valuable not only 
for its analysis of these agreements, but also as a closely reasoned 
refutation of all theories that present the industrial worker in the Soviet 
orbit as a partner on equal terms with the managerial caste. 

The study is divided into four parts: (1) the role and significance of 
collective agreements in general, and the lack of all essential premises 
for collective bargaining in the Soviet orbit; (2) the history of this 
institution in the USSR and the satellites; (3) an analysis of the ‘new 
type’ of collective agreements; and (4) their specific functions in 
Eastern Europe. An annex gives the full texts of three such agreements: 
of the Stalin Automobile Works in Moscow (now re-named Likhachev 
Works), for 1954; of the Kaganovich Ball Bearing Plant in Moscow 
(no doubt also re-named), for 1955; and of the Leningrad Confectionery 
Factory named after Mikoyan, for 1955. 

Introduced first in 1922, the collective agreements lost their import- 
ance as a means for bargaining with the switch over to the planned 
economy. They were quietly dropped in the early 1930’s (though 
Mr. Barton was surprised to find that the myth of their existence was 
for some time after assiduously maintained by some Western scholars). 
Their re-introduction in 1947 took Soviet trade unionists and theore- 
ticians by surprise, and neither their immediate explanations (totally 
divorced from reality), nor those of Western experts (e.g. that the 
re-introduction derived from a desire to appear more democratic, or 
that it was propaganda for abroad) could be taken seriously. For 
Mr. Barton the Soviet collective agreements are not a meaningless 
formality, but neither are they an expression of that collective bar- 
gaining which, elsewhere, replaced pe individual labour contract, 


consequent on the rise of trade unionism. Instead of protecting the 
worker from excessive exploitation, they disarm the worker in rela- 
tion to the employer, and are thus diametrically opposed to the essence 
of collective bargaining. 

Indeed, collective bargaining cannot exist in the Soviet orbir—the 
very term is never used, since none of the basic conditions for bargaining 
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are extant, i.e. the right of the parties to fix their own conditions, 
autonomy and independence of the contracting parties, the workers’ 
right to strike, and the existence of adequate guarantees as to adherence 
to the commitments. In the Soviet orbit, the contracting parties play 

ractically no part, since nearly all conditions for work are laid down 
. the State (except apparently conditions for kolkhoz farmers and 

rsonal services, i.e. maids, chauffeurs, private secretaries, etc.). Only 
such details as individual grading, norms, and the like are left to the 
decision of the signatories. Up to 1957 even the formulation of the 
agreements was based on a “model-agreement’. This practice has, 
according to V. A. Grishin’s report at the 21st Trade Union Congress 
last March, been abolished. But the frequent neglect of stipulations 
concerning discussions of agreements at workers’ 
meetings, delays in the registration and distribution of the final texts 
prove, in Mr. Barton’s view, that neither the workers nor the manage- 
ment display a particular interest in them, or take them very seriously. 

As to the second condition—autonomy and independence of the 
trade unions as labour representatives is clearly a fiction. They are 
subservient to the State and the Party, yet officially not recognized as 
State organizations. Entrusted with State functions which are, legally 
speaking, not within their competence, they have forever to seek the 
support of other State organs. On the other hand, they are not repre- 
sentatives of the workers either, since they count among their mem- 
bers the managerial staff, which makes unbiased collective agreements 
impossible. Moreover, the unions are not allowed to call upon the 
workers for strike action. Their authority is, consequently, not backed 
by the workers, but is based on State-granted prerogatives, and their 
modest role in drawing up the agreements is largely confined to 
urging the ministries (or now the Sovnarkhozy) to give them in time 
the next year’s plan figures required for the texts. 

Finally, there is no provision in Soviet law to force managers to 
keep their pledges under the terms of the collective agreements, 
insofar as they concern working and living conditions of their person- 
nel. Disputes on such clauses as cannot be solved locally are referred 
to the ministry and the republican trade union organization and—as 
the next stage—to the All-Union Central Council of the Trade Unions, 
with the ministry still retaining its competence over the case. This is a 
curious anomaly, and the ministry has only to show itself intractable 
to win the case. In particular, the unions are not allowed to go to law 
against an enterprise (though isolated, but unsuccessful, cases seem to 
have occurred before the war). It is thus left to the discretion of the 
managers, or the ministries, whether or not to honour the pledges 
made to the personnel. Their responsibility is thus purely moral, not 
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juridical, except in cases of disputes with individual workers (in- 
correct grading, or the like), arising under the terms of the individual 
labour contracts. In such an instance the worker has the right of 
redress through procedures not unlike those in other countries. But 
these are pe th disputes, the majority arising from the managers’ 
responsibilities towards the entire k scngpening or the unions as their 
official representatives, and they alone can complain to the higher 
authority of their own hierarchy. 

However, being subservient to the directors, and in the final analysis 
dependent on them for support, the unions are more often than not 
reluctant to take up the cudgels. The ministries, on the other hand, 
being at liberty to take appropriate steps or not, are as a rule unwilling 
to do so, unless the violation of a particular clause involves non- 
fulfilment of the plan. The shop committees are thus not particularly 
eager to stand up for the workers’ rights; they are afraid of not being 
re-elected or of being prematurely dismissed by the higher trade union 
organisation. 

(Paul Barton contrasts the position in the Soviet orbit with that in 
Great Britain. The State here avoids all interference in the collective 
negotiations; the agreements concluded are mere ‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ments’, without any legal standing. Yet they are as a rule strictly 
observed by both parties, the unions being backed by the workers). 

The workers’ responsibility arising out of the agreements is offi- 
cially only a moral one. Indeed, no special procedure is laid down for 
dealing with workers who fail to honour their side of the ‘bargain’. How- 
ever, there are of course various ways of bringing moral and material 
pressure to bear upon them, the most effective one being that of piece 
rates. 

The impressive system of controls over the management on the 
part of the workers and shop committees exists only in theory, but 
the pretence that such an effective system exists is obviously regarded 
as of great value for its psychological effect on the workers. 

The method of drafting the collective agreements is noteworthy 
for its cumbersomeness and lack of flexibility. The separate articles 
are drafted by different sub-committees (frequently appointed not for 
their competence, but to give them a chance to justify their existence) 
not by chapters, but by subject matters, so that some of the chapters, 
or sections, are compiled by several sub-committees. The lengthy 
preamble and the entire first section (considered a ‘serious economic- 
political document’) lay down the tasks for the enterprise as a whole, 
ie. they reiterate the plan requirements. The section on wages is a 
re-statement of the official wage scale for that particular branch of 


industry. Thus the obligations undertaken are, generally speaking, of 
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three different kinds: (1) obligations already laid down by the plan, 
and relating to the —" programme and output; (2) obligations 
concerning wages, holidays, and the like, that are subject to the labour 
legislation; and (3) those actually agreed upon by the contracting parties 
within the prescribed iene (grading, norms, social services, 
training of cadres, housing). 

The first category of obligations does not, strictly speaking, come 
under the notion of ‘mutual commitments’ at all. In relation to the 
enterprise as a whole they are a kind of works contract, whilst between 
ministry and management they establish a mandatory relationship. 
In regard to the workers this category represents merely demands on 
the part of the employer-State. 

This tendency to introduce elements of a works contract into labour 
relations is a x fener feature of Soviet labour legislation which 
greatly diminishes the role of collective agreements and of the indi- 
vidual labour contracts. Moreover, since the worker is made res- 
ponsible not only for his own work, but for the output of the entire 
enterprise, the collective agreement assumes for him to a certain extent 
the character of a social contract, with all the risks of partnership, but 
none of its privileges. 

Nevertheless Mr. Barton does not think that the collective agree- 
ments are merely a sop for the workers, a bait, to be withdrawn as 
soon as they are considered no longer indispensable. He believes that 
when re-introducing them in 1947, the Soviet Government was 
genuinely concerned with working and living conditions. In his view 
they were designed, however, not so much to improve conditions in 
an active way, as to curb the abuses of the managers and set a limit 
to some of the excesses of a paternalism which, he believes, has de- 
veloped in the USSR on an unprecedented scale and which has become 
the jeadin principle of the entire social policy for the industrial 
workers. If Paul Barton is right, this concern of the Soviet Government 
is probably also responsible for the re-organization of the unions and 
the attempt to introduce them more actively into the mechanism of the 
enterprises, carried out over the past two years. Mr. Khrushchev 
himself, at the XX Party Congress, both challenged and encouraged 
the unions occasionally to oppose the managers. When the agreements 
are violated, the unions should in the interest of the cause not be afraid 
to spoil ‘the good relations they have established with the adminis- 
tration’. 

His was not the last complaint, and Mr. Barton provides ample 
evidence from Trud and other Soviet publications of the continued 


inactivity of the unions. All these complaints were echoed in V. A. 
Grishin’s report at the Trade Union Congress last March, when he 
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rebuked the trade unions for still not sufficiently utilizing their rights 
in regard to improvements of working and living conditions; for being 
too lenient with the management in the matter of safety regulations, 
too lax in regard to medical services, allocations to rest-homes, housing, 
etc. etc. There were even cases of some unions being “downright 
unprincipled’, he added. 

Thus the official attempt to curb paternalism and authoritarianism 
of the managers has failed. Indeed it could not have been: otherwise, 
since the Government is caught up in its own system. The trade unions 
have three main, but quite incompatible, functions: they are entrusted 
by their higher authorities on behalf of the ministries with the carrying 
out of the plan, and are thus in a subordinate position, just as the 
managers are; they have to urge the workers to likes productivity, 
and in doing so they act as the managers’ assistants; finally, they are at 
the same time called upon to watch over the managers (without 
having any real power for effective action). 

If the Soviet collective agreements therefore have failed to make a 
positive contribution in the interests of the workers, it is because the 
Soviet system has come up against the logic of its social system. There 
is unanimity between State and wage eatners as to their inadequacy, 
but when it comes to practical solutions, the antagonism of interests 
becomes blatant. 

In the course of post-Stalin re-adjustments, industrial and labour 
relations, too, underwent a change: the unions were given wider 
scope; an attempt at ‘control from below’ was made by the introduc- 
tion of permanent production conferences, important changes in the 
field of wages were considered, in order to put an end to the chaotic 
conditions that had rendered the norms and the system of payment 
by results almost a fiction. No quick improvements, however, let 
alone radical changes, can be expected with these makeshift remedies. 
Yet the only effective one, introduction of new wage tariffs and better 
conditions of work by means of genuine collective bargaining, is 
clearly too dangerous, says Mr. Barton. The Soviet Government 
prefers instead to strengthen the authoritarian methods, as exemplified 
in the establishment of the State Committee for Labour and Wages, 
and the stress laid on the work of the wage departments and the time 
study experts at the enterprises. Instead of learning from the system of 
collective bargaining, as practised in the West, above all in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, the Soviet Government, 
contends Paul Barton, prefers to be inspired by the ideas cherished 
among the American bosses, i.e. those of “human relations’, accordi 
to which the administration should listen attentively to workers 
complaints and decide each case on its merits ‘with maximum effi- 
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ciency’. But it is an illuminating fact that the Soviet administrators 
have constantly to be admonished by the Government to be polite, 
and not to insult or intimidate their staff. Nevertheless the human 
relations 1 0 is supplemented by another mechanism, the People’s 
Courts, when it comes to infringements of labour legislation. So that 
where the good will of the managers is lacking, it is the judiciary that 
takes over the defence of the workers. 

The post-Stalin changes in industrial management have not basically 
changed the scope of the unions or the significance of the collective 
agreements, so far as labour—management or trade union—manage- 
ment relations are concerned. But this is only one aspect of the collec- 
tive agreements. The other is the relationship between the factory 
committees and the higher economic organs, a problem that has arisen 
in connexion with the so far rather timid demands in some of the 
satellites for workers’ councils. It is from the behaviour of the workers 
in those countries, notably Poland and Hungary, that Mr. Barton 
derives hope, and he is convinced that collective bargaining will again 
come to ma its part in the Soviet orbit. He believes that the idea of 
independent trade unions is as dear to tle Soviet workers as to those in 
other countries and that there is awareness of the fact that the only way 
to secure independence of the unions and their direct intervention in the 
production process is by collective negotiation at every level of the 
production process, and on every question where the workers’ in- 
terests may be prejudiced by the interests of industry. Such a solution 
has not yet been suggested, but voices have been raised in the Soviet 
press in quest of ‘new’ or ‘sounder’ forms of the collective agreements. 

In a truly free industrial society, concludes Mr. Barton, collective 
agreements should go far beyond the limits reached in other countries. 
He does not doubt that the proletariat behind the Iron Curtain will 
one day come to use collective negotiations for the transformation of 
the entire social structure of industry. 


MARGARET DEWAR 
London 


Merle Fainsod, Smolensk under Soviet Rule. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1959. x-+484 pp. 50s. 


In mid-July 1941, when the German invaders occupied the city of 
Smolensk, the local party officials found time to destroy or remove 
the current files of the archives of the oblast committee, but not the 
back files covering the period 1917-38, which fell into German and 
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eventually into American hands. They were controlled by the US 
military authorities until recently when the Rand Corporation or- 
ganized Prof. Fainsod’s access to them, and the publication of the book 
under review. 

It should be obvious that the value and the very justification of a 
publication originating in these circumstances rest on its avoidance of 
any bias other than that involved in the structure of the raw material 
(which should be made explicit) and in the choice of the subjects 
treated, which obviously fp owe on the publishing scholar’s pre- 
ferences since the full publication of the vast material in one volume, 
or even series of volumes, is technically impossible. The value of 
Western publications of original Soviet source materia!s rests upon their 
being given either completely (as was done in 1951 when the 1941 
Economic Plan, another Smolensk find of the Germans and subse- 
quently of the Americans, was published by the American Council of 
Learned Societies) or in a selection determined by objective criteria 
the observation of which can be checked independently of political 
biases, the individual documents being given in full so that the user 
does not depend upon the editor’s personal judgement about what 
extracts are worthy of publication. In recent years we have had quite 
a few original Soviet archive publications, mainly concentrated in the 
Istoricheski arkhiv. These are made by people who have access to all 
the archives of the USSR and who have made their selection according 
to the recent development of the policies of the USSR. This implies a 
bias which has to be taken into consideration in the use of such materials 
by the independent scholar yet is itself part of the phenomenon subject 
to investigation, namely the development of Soviet society; in any case 
those documents which are published are given in full. Western 
learned publications from confidential Soviet sources can be justified, 
not by their replacing standards originating from the development, 
including the self-criticism, of Soviet society by extraneous ones which 
have originated in the atmosphere of the ‘cold war’ but by their being, 
within the limits of the possible, at least as full as and less biased than 
the Soviet publications. 

Professor Fainsod has published a mere summary of those docu- 
ments which he found relevant, illustrated by numerous but clearly 
incomplete quotations. As he says in his Introduction, the emphasis in 
the election process was laid ‘on the organization of authority in the 
region, the way in which controls operated, and their impact on the 
people who lived under their sway’. I am not sure whether he is aware 
of the fact that this very “vantage point chosen’ implies a certain, and 
not at all uncontroversial, approach to the interpretation of Soviet 
government: still it is open to checks by other scholars eventually 
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working on the material from other ‘vantage points’. The most 
elementary condition of mutual check by scholars with different 
approaches, however, is the opportunity to make up their minds 
Sie the totality of materials from which the selection has been made: 
from this standpoint the offering of half a page of purely technical 
reference to the place where the materials might be obtained looks 
rather scandalous. Imagine the author of even a popular book on a 
recent archaeological discovery of comparable importance who fails 
to give his readers any survey of what has been found, especially when 
he concentrates his own analysis on the aspects in which he happens 
to be particularly interested ! 

Even apart from the selection of subject matter the incompleteness 
of the publication of the documents given invites caution as regards 
the presence of biases. In his Introduction Professor Fainsod says that 
‘much of what the Archive contains is not unknown to us on the basis 
of . . . reminiscences of former Soviet citizens who had fled their 
native land. But the difficulty in verifying the testimony of refugees 
has led many cautious scholars to treat their stories with circumspection 
and to ask for supporting documentary evidence which most refugees 
were in no position to supply. Not the least of the values of the Ar- 
chive is that it provides such documentation on an unparalleled scale. 
Many a surmise or revelation that could previously be attributed only 
to a refugee informant can now be documented by citing official 
material of unimpeachable authority’. The present reviewer at least 
(yet he believes himself to be in accord with all students with a really 
working experience of the USSR) received no ‘revelation’ whatever 
from this book; as regards ‘surmises’ he received some which clearly 
originate from Prof. Fainsod, such as the explanation of personal 
policies of obkoms and raikoms by a mere desire to make their own 
machine secure against the intrigues of competing cliques (p. 89) or the 
identification of party machine and NKVD with an individual, 
Stalin (pp. 171-2). Yet he did receive some information, and would 
like more, about the way in which the administrative machinery 
works, and about the local party officials’ efforts to reconcile 
the enormous stresses involved in the industrialisation with at least 
the most urgent needs of the local population. 

Every serious student of the USSR knows what principal grievances 
were likely to be voiced in certain periods; no one questioned the 
Displaced Person’s reports of instances (as distinct from general 
statements of a propagandist character, or statements the very content 
of which suggests origin in the country whose hospitality the refugee 
enjoyed). What is questioned is (a) the fullness of the information 
thus received, since the zefugee has a natural tendency to emphasize 
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the least agreeable aspects, and (b) the reactions of Soviet institutions 
to the grievances. Against the first shortcoming there is a simple 
remedy: we need only read Soviet publications, which have the 
opposite bias, on the assumption that they are based on real facts 
yet selected according to the publishers’ political needs. Against the 
second there is no such simple remedy since so much of the working 
of the Soviet administrative machine, and just its everyday working 
on current issues, is taken for granted by the producers of Soviet 
administrative documents. The very character of administrative records 
implies emphasis on grievance (what picture of British society would be 
received on the basis of question time in the House of Commons’): 
we need, not a selection process by which these grievances are further 
elevated to a general picture of Soviet society but an analysis of the 
reactions of Soviet administration to them. From this standpoint, the 
summary way in which these reactions are reported is deplorable: I 
can only hope that future workers on these documents will give us a 
fully documented picture of the Instructor of the oblast or raion 
committee and his daily worries, including, of course, the type of 
cases with which he is concerned, the way in which his reports are 
used by the oblast and raion committees, and the channels through 
which the individual cases dealt with affected further administrative 
decisions (or failed to do so). 

A society has short-term and long-term reactions upon its short- 
comings. As regards the latter Prof Fainsod now realizes that the 
grievances reflected in his material provide the background of recent 
and future reforms in the USSR: this conclusion of his Introduction 
marks progress against the conclusion of his How Russia is Ruled where 
the possibility of reform by internal development was explicitly and 
decisively excluded. Yet his selection shows no indication of the fact 
that, for example, the development of the Soviet educational system 
during the crucial years had aspects more important than over- 
crowded students’ dormitories or the purge of politically unreliable 

rofessors. Do the archives really contain no interesting evidence about 
Basic developments, or was it omitted because it is available in official 
publications (but if so, this should have been explicitly stated, and the 
evidence summarized and put in its proper context). And why do we 
read nothing about the organization of Soviet elections, a subject 
right in the centre of Prof. Fainsod’s administrative interests? There 
must have been plenty of instructions about their conduct by the 
party, and occasionally we get a reference about a grievance voiced 
at some election meeting. But we do not learn how the elections were 
managed. We get some material about the working of the Courts: 
was it really impossible to use it as the foundation of a picture of chang- 
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ing approaches to crime? Or to write a chapter on the state farms 
which is not a mere enumeration of the difficulties and conflicts but a 
description of the way in which they were organized (including, 
of course, the difficulties and conflicts)? Was it impossible to have a 
chapter on industrialization in the Smolensk region, including, of 
course, the grievances of the workers, instead of having a chapter 
dealing, as its title says, solely with these grievances? With all its gaps, 
an uncensored collection of local party archives is bound to illustrate 
the way in which certain general policies, known to us in outline, were 
realized in local practice: since his selection cannot be, and does not 
claim to be, complete, Prof. Fainsod would have done much better to 
illustrate some aspects of Soviet administration as comprehensively as 
possible, in its successes as well as in its failures, rather than to collect 
only the frictions and then to ask himself repeatedly the question how 
the Soviet system could survive all the disaffection. (His answers are 
conditioned by his ‘power’ approach—yet power is surely only one, 
though an important, element in the situation.) 

As emphasized in the Introduction, the Archive fails to illustrate the 
decision-making processes of the central authorities in Moscow: on 
grounds which are evident, important central documents of a really 
secret character had to be returned to Moscow after perusal. (In this 
respect, the Archive represents only ‘semi-secret’ information just as, 
for example, in the 1941 Plan the data about war industries and about 
some important strategic raw-materials were omitted.) The secret of 
the ‘great purge’ cannot be lifted by a publication like this. But the 
understanding of its procedures might ae been promoted if Prof. 
Fainsod, instead of merely summarizing Kaganovich’s intervention on 
behalf of the Central Committee which opened the ‘purge’ of the 
obkom leadership (p. 59) had given the full verbal text, which is 
contained in the files. In issues of such importance no editor should 
rely upon his own conviction that he has reproduced everything 
essential: other students, specialized on the subject and more familiar 
with the internal history of the USSR and the party parlance of the 
time may find in some omitted ‘detail’ the key to the understanding of 
essential phases. On the other hand, local events must be appreciated 
as illustrations of, and in the connexion of, general developments. 
What sense is there, for example, in treating (on p. 52) the famous 
‘Smolensk Scandal’ of 1928, which served Stalin, indeed, as one of 
diverse illustrations of the necessity of starting a drive against p 
officials too much involved in the ways of NEP, as the local cause of 
the purge of 1929-31, which was in fact carried out all over the USSR 
and produced in Smolensk Province a percentage of expulsions no 
higher than the Union average (cf. p. 217)? 
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A treatment of the history of the organization, the Archives of 
which accidentally became available for publication, in connexion 
with general developments would be desirable precisely in order to 
assess the extent to which its record may be regarded as typical. From 
Prof. Fainsod’s book I get the impression that the Smolensk party 
organization, as might be expected in view of the Guberniya’s social 
structure, was much more influenced by the right-wing than by the 
left-wing opposition: if this was so, its reactions upon the Trotskyist 
opposition tp 48) need not be generalized while important conclusions 
as to the background of later purges might be drawn. Yet I simply 
do not dare to draw any conclusions from materials presented in so 
fragmentary a form. Other statements provoke in ie student an 
urgent desire to know whether some occasional observation, such as 
that the opposition against grain deliveries was strongest in the most 
wealthy farms (p. 82), reflects just the impressions of an individual raion 
secretary or is characteristic of more general developments: if we could 
see clearly on this point, we would understand more of the still obscure 
developments of the years 1933-4. Perhaps I am asking too much 
from an individual source; I may be looking for an enlargement of 
our general understanding of Soviet history from material which, 
in fact, may contain only individual hints open to manifold inter- 
pretations and associations: yet even so I and every fellow scholar 
would be justified in demanding that the presentation of materials 
of such enormous potential value be done in such a way that we can 
make up our own minds on the question of which conclusions these 
moni can bear (conclusions of greater importance than the observa- 
tion that the reports of many Displaced Persons had a factual back- 
ground). In any case my request represents a tribute to the potential 
value of the material amen in this book: it deserves a more emai 
treatment, strictly coming up to the standards required from serious 
source publications. I can only hope that, presumably by the efforts of 
a number of scholars, such treatment will in due course come forward. 


Glasgow University RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


Samuel Hendel, The Soviet Crucible: Soviet Government in Theory 
and Practice, Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 1959. 
xiv-+ 594 pp. $8.50. 


Proressor Hendel’s book of readings in the Van Nostrand Political 
Science Series is apparently intended for the use of undergraduate 
students and, according to the preface, for the non-specialist. On this 
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ground the compiler justifies his abandonment at Stalin’s establishment 
in full power of the historical approach adopted in the earlier part and 
also the fact that ‘little or no attention is devoted to details of organi- 
zation and structure of Soviet institutions’. Fuller provision is made for 
interest in political thought, but Dr. Hendel’s very general political 
scientist has little else in common with any type known on this side of 
the Atlantic, where in consequence the utility of his book is likely to 
be limited. 

Even here the student of schools of thought is now usefully, if 
only partially, served by books of readings designed to sort out st 
the general philosophizing, polemicizing and pamphleteering of the 
alluamesiee eminent the trends of argument which in the opinion of 
the compilers have served to pets gre ideologies associated with 
their names. Such an exposition of Marxism, among other creeds, 
has been available since 1939 in Professor Oakeshott’s anthology, to 
which Professor Hendel adds nothing of substance. British anthologists 
do not, however, as does Dr. Hendel, mix extracts from original 
ideology-forming sources with extensive quotations from commen- 
tators. To follow 16 pages of Marx-Engels (most of the Communist 
Manifesto and the essential passage from the preface to the Critique of 
Political Economy) with 6} pages of Lenin’s version of Marx’s economic 
teaching is laudable, but to follow 23 pages of Lenin’s contribution to 
the doctrine (selections from What Is To Be Done? and State and Revolu- 
tion) with 124 pages of Professor G. H. Sabine’s account of his teaching 
is hardly defensible. Every student reads, and is apt to quote, Sabine, 
and if that work is more commonly found in libraries than on students’ 
own bookshelves considerations of price and weight will probably 
deny Professor Hendel’s book any advantage in this respect. The other 
secondary sources, while similarly valuable, are open to the same 
objection. More bits of Marx and Lenin could more usefully have 
occupied the space. 

The three historical sections—on the Tsarist heritage, the advance to 
Bolshevik victory and the establishment of Stalin’s dictatorshi 
contain Lenin’s “Testament’ with postscript and 134 pages of Trotski’s 
The Revolution Betrayed and 117 pages of estimable modern writers 
(W. H. Chamberlain and George Vernadsky in the first period, John C. 
Curtiss, Isaac Deutscher and Leonard Schapiro in the second, and 
Isaac Deutscher again, John Plamenatz and Sidney Hook in the third). 

The section on the Soviet political system contains the full text of the 
constitution of the USSR as amended to December 1957, but not the 
rules of the Communist Party. The only other official document quoted 
is the report of the Central Election Commission on performance 
in the 1958 election to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Together 
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with some five pages of Stalin’s speech introducing the 1936 constitu- 
tion, four of Academician G. F. Aleksandrov’s 1946 contrast of Soviet 
and Western democracy and thirteen of Professor Frederick L. Schuman 
on the making of the constitution and the position under it of citizens’ 
rights, of federalism and of elections this makes up a subsection en- 
titled ‘Myth and Reality’. Another, entitled “The Role of Terror’, 
reproduces 22 pages from Professor M. Fainsod’s How Russia is Ruled— 
not giving any details beyond 1941—and 32 from Mr. Khrushchev’s 
‘secret’ speech of 1956 on the iniquities of Stalin. Three pages from a 
1951 article by Mr. E. H. Carr on the practical operation of social 
class in the USSR, four from the third chapter of Mr. Dijilas’s The New 
Class and 94 pages of an article by Professor Fai on the Party 
since the death of Stalin (published early in 1958) make up a subsection 
called “Who Rules in Russia?’ and some six pages of a newspaper 
article by Mr. Harrison F. Salisbury —— in August 1957) treat 
of the problem of succession in the leadership. A brief note by the 
compiler carries the account up to the fall of Bulganin. 

The section on the economy hardly presents a balanced picture of 
either Soviet pronouncements or the more recent work of non-Soviet 
economists. The former are represented by a brief extract from a 1946 
speech of Stalin declaring the importance which his regime attributed 
to the development of heavy industry and the alieaivdection of 
agriculture, a fuller passage from Mr. Khrushchev’s report to the 
1956 Party Congress on performance under the fifth five-year plan 
and aims for the sixth, and a very cursory summary from the New 
York Times of 15 November 1958 of the proposals for the seven-year 
plan. Mr. Maurice Dobb and Mr. Harry Schwartz are quoted in 
comment on the successive plans and Mr. Dobb again and Mr. John S. 
Reshetar on the interpretation of Soviet statistics. M. de Jouvenel in an 
article of 1957 explains the character of the Soviet economy. There is a 
useful article of January 1956 by Mr. Joseph A. Kershaw on recent trends 
and an extract from a speech of Mr. Allen Dulles delivered in April 1958. 

A final section of some sixty pages on attitudes and sources of 
strength and of weakness in the Soviet system presents a picture which 
is probable and the more useful for suggesting no particular conclusion. 

In addition to a list of material quoted there is a bibliography of 180 
titles containing almost all the essential literature for a good under- 
standing of the Soviet Union; it is unclassified and without comments. 

There is a coloured map as an end paper showing administrative 
divisions down to oblast—though with a few errors in respect of 
amendments of the last few years—as well as an outline map showing 
union republics, a Soviet chart of industrial growth and twelve pages 
of photographs. 
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A British market for a reader exists, since the useful work of 
Meisel and Kozera is already nine years old. Its compiler should 
envisage in concrete terms the circumstances of the representative 
undergraduate. He has no usable Russian, he has little time for sifting 
masses of material of low information content and he brings to the 
subject the assumption that other peoples live in a world of concepts 
very like his own. But he has access to libraries which contain many 
of the standard works in English, even if he needs to be told how best 
to use them. The inclusion of passages from the Marxist classics is 
fully justified if space allows, but even reduced as far as appreciation 
of their variety allows they are bulky, and parts at least are already 
available in anthologies. The constitution of the USSR cannot be denied 
a place, especially since most of such copies as the student can lay his 
hands upon will be in some respects out of date (as will very soon such 
parts of the work which we envisage, but readiness to revise frequently 
is a necessary obligation of the textbook trade). The rules of the 
Communist Party, though less subject to change, should be included as 
a necessary supplement to the constitution, and it would be instructive 
—though possibly not a very profitable use of space—to have some 
comparative passages of republican constitutions. Examples of the 
various categories of Soviet legal instruments would be useful—for their 
form as much as for their content. Instructions of party organs, some 
of which are from time to time published, would similarly be worth 


selective translation, and there might also well be examples of the style 
of official oratory in Supreme Soviets and elsewhere. Experience of 
such publications as the Current Digest of the Soviet Press suggests that 
much that is instructive survives translation. Similarly treated, some of 
the more practical “ana in Soviet textbooks and periodicals on 


situations and problems arising in the management of the Soviet 
estate would be found useful, and since anxieties and expedients 
rapidly recur in Soviet life they might not prove so ephemeral. Other 
Soviet writings which might well be made available include some 
official history; this is probably an important means of insight into the 
climate of thought and, for the British student, needs anthologizing 
much more than do works in his own tongue. Notes on differences 
of record and interpretation between Soviet and foreign writers, 
with references to the latter, would, however, be of great value to 
students, as would a classified and evaluated bibliography. All this is 
much to ask and impossible to supply within a practical compass, but 
probably most ers of the subject would happily settle for any 
reasonable part of it—except perhaps in their book reviews. 


Derek J. R. Scott 
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SUMMARY OF XXI (EXTRAORDINARY) PARTY CONGRESS 


Tue Congress met from 27 January to 5 February 1959 with one item on the agenda: 
the Control Figures, or outline, of the seven-year plan 1959-65. The following sum- 
mary of each s is made from the reports in Pravda of 28 January to 6 February. 
The published documents of the Congress(Pravda, 7 to 8 February) are not summarized: 
they comprise the long Resolution, which re-treads the whole ground of Khrush- 
chev’s speech; the brief decision to hold the next (ordinary) congress in 1961; and the 
plan Control Figures as adopted. This last document is translated in The Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press vol. 11 no. 9 (1 April 1959), with indication of the points, all of 
which are minor, on which it differs from the draft Control Figures which were 
issued for public discussion in November 1958. The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
from vol. 11 no. 2 (18 February 1959) onwards also provides fall or condensed trans- 
lations of all the speeches and the Resolution. 

The purpose of the present summary is to provide a small-scale map of the published 
proceedings (except for the statements of greeting by foreign communist delegations) 
as was also done for the XX Congress in Soviet Studies vol. VIII nos. 1 & 2. As in that 
summary, the present summary does not attempt to cover the body of most of the 
speeches which consist of fairly detailed reviews in more or less standardized form 
of industry and agriculture in their areas by the provincial party leaders, except when 
these speakers make points of wider interest in the minutiae of local economic 
geography. Nor are the conventional exordia and perorations summarized: at this 
congress they generally consist of an appreciative or laudatory reference to Khrush- 
chev’s report, a statement that the drat plan was unanimously accepted at public 
discussions in the area, an attack upon the ‘anti-party group’ in varying terms, and an 
assurance that all party members and others in the area will do their utmost to see 
the draft plan through and thus assist the transition to communism. There is some but 
not much correlation between the degree of eulogy of Khrushchev and denunciation 
of Molotov etc. While the XXI Congress is similar to its predecessors since the XVII 
Congress (1934) in the prominence of its ritual aspect, the practical activity of economic 
growth expressed in the standardized manner has a new sense of evenness and comfort. 
Another feature of the congress more evident in the pages of Pravda than in this 
summary is the anomalies arising from the introduction of more rank and file speakers 
into the set of procedures and conventions which have evolved to fit reports by the 
central and provincial party leaders, the heads of the more important government 
departments and spokesmen of the principal intellectual professions. 

The summaries are given in the order in which the speeches were made. The fact 
that there is no sense of development during the proceedings, that (with the slight 
exceptions of the badgering of Pervukhin and three or four other references to 
previous speakers) any of the contributions other than Khrushchev’s could have been 
made at any time during the congress, is not due to summarizing : the same impression 
arises from perusal of the originals. 

The length of each speech at the congress is evidently carefully graded according 
to rank and importance: this is indicated below by & number of words in the 


Russian. The summary as a whole is about 4% of the original. 
Pravda in its general account of the last day’s proceedings notes but does not report 
a statement by Suslov on behalf of the committee which prepared the Resolution, and 
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a statement by Khrushchev, as chairman of the last session, that appeals concerning 
expulsions and other personal matters had been received; a decision that the Central 
Committee should ensure examination of these appeals is the last recorded act of the 


Congress. 
J. 
N. S. KHrusHCHEV 67,000 words 

I. Great Victories. The social and economic transformation of our country was made 
under the leadership of Stalin in struggle against the Trotskyists, Right Opportunists 
and Bourgeois Nationalists. More recent policies in industry and agriculture have been 
most effective, and there are great advances to report in welfare, culture, science and 
technology. Internally and externally we have never been so strong. 

II. The Seven-year Plan marks a new phase in that it prepares the ground for attaining 
a communist social structure, by achieving: in the economic sphere, preferential develop- 
ment of heavy industry accompanied by increased consumption; in the political sphere, 
more national unity, democracy and popular initiative, more influence on policy by 
non-political bodies, less immediate and direct control by the party and state; in the 
ideological sphere, more active influence by the party on ideas and character, especially 
amongst the younger generation; in the sphere of international relations, peace and the 
strengthening of the socialist part of the world. ‘The maximum winning of time’ is 
the key problem of the seven-year plan. 

Amongst the main suggestions made on the draft of the plan are: the Kuznets Com- 
bine’s proposal to increase its steel output by 48% instead of 17% (accepted); a 
proposal by the leaders of the Krasnoyarsk Krai to invest heavily in their Angara-Pit 
ironfields (under sympathetic consideration); the Kazakhstan leaders’ scheme for 
supplying central Kazakhstan with water from the Irtysh (worth elaborating); 
Professor Uvarov’s arguments for quicker introduction of gas turbines in power 
stations and transport (interesting). Many other proposals of national importance are 
being studied by Gosplan. The valuable elements in the innumerable local suggestions 
should be carefully extracted and applied by local executives. A third type of suggestion 
is for construction projects not in the draft plan: these are being studied chiefly in 
connexion with the preparation of longer-term and local plans. 

In industry and transport, our seven-year policy is to modernize and extend the 
existing metallurgical plants; to expand chemicals especially, in particular for syn- 
thetic consumer goods and mineral fertilizers; to switch investment from coal to oil 
and from hydro-power to thermal-power; to re-equip the engineering industry; to 
encourage local and kolkhoz food processing so as to help the state cope with the 
rising farm output; to increase consumer manufacturing and processing by 62-65% 
as compared with an increase of 85-88% in the output of producer goods; to replace 
steam by diesel and electric traction on all railway trunk lines and to provide proper 
surfacing of motor highways. In agriculture our aim is an annual increase of 8%, with 
emphasis on higher yields of grain for the big required increases in animal products. 
The proposed investment by the central state is two trillion (million million) rubles, 
plus one trillion by local authorities, collective farms and individuals. The figures which 
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I give for each industry and for transport and communications add up to 1.2-1.3 
trillion; 0.5 trillion is for agriculture, and 0.4 trillion (from the central state alone) is 
for housing. This scale of construction makes further industrialization of building 
work essential. Two-fifths of the whole 3 trillion is designated for our eastern areas. 
The plan will significantly change the location and specialization pattern of our industry 
and agriculture. Improved productivity is to provide three-quarters of the planned 
increase of output. The output plan could have been higher, but we need to avoid 
strain and shortages. If we do better than the plan, we shall use the additional resources 
for extra housing, consumption, and assistance to other socialist countries. The planned 
rise in real incomes is about 40% (urban and rural) out of a planned rise of 62-65% in 
National Income, together with a shortening of the working week. Income tax, which 
now provides 7.8% of Budget revenue, will be abolished and the lowest earnings 
raised considerably. Let the foreign critics of our continued emphasis on producer 
goods name a single capitalist country with such high rates of increase in consumption 
and welfare services! We once had to suffer to invest, but not now. 

Our economic preparation for the transition to communist society must be matched 
by moral and mental preparation, especially of the young. They are showing excellent 
qualities, but the influence of bourgeois ideas amongst them must not be under-esti- 
mated. The new combination of education with production is important in this 
respect and fully in line with Lenin’s views ; it has not been adopted in order to solve 
our labour problem. However, the big plans for boarding schools, day nurseries, 
etc., will enable more women to work. The key functions of our natural scientists, 
social scientists and artists in the transition to communism are concerned, respectively, 
with thermonuclear energy, synthetic materials and automation, the understanding of 
the transition to communism and the practical ethics of the transition. 

Ill. The International Context. The first stage of our competition with capitalism 
was, in principle, internal, and we now enter the completion of the second stage, 
which is to tip the world economic balance over to socialism and to surpass the US, 
as the most advanced capitalist country, in output and consumption per head. We 
expect to exceed the US industrial output per head by about 1970. Moreover, at 
present rates of growth the socialist countries as a whole will soon be producing over 
half the world’s industrial output. Thus the possibility of obviating war is real. 
Meantime, I reiterate Soviet policy on Germany, the Far East, the Arab area, disar- 
mament and relations with the US. The labour movement, internationally, urgently 
needs unity between its communist and socialist parties against new forms of fascist 
reaction. Revisionism within the communist movement, led by the Yugoslav 
leaders, falsely accuses us of controlling other Communist Parties, while the capitalists 
falsely accuse us of implanting communism abroad. 

IV. Theory. Classical Marxist theory of the socialist and communist stages is sub- 
stantiated by our experience but more specific points now emerge: First, premature 
distribution according to wants, which may be called a ‘levelling communism’, 
would squander our resources and inhibit further progress. Second, there will be no 
specific moment of transition to communism, the elements of which are already 
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visible and will grow in step with our wealth and culture as we approach abundance. 
Third, the transition, though careful, will not be slow or lazy. How long will it take? 
A sufficiency of food, housing and clothing will be achieved fairly soon. Free school 
meals and pre-school facilities, or free boarding school for all children, will not be 
difficult either. The production side of communism, i.e. that everybody will want to 
work well without direct incentives and external discipline, will take longer to 
achieve. The socialist principle of distribution according to work done therefore 
remains essential, though some of our theorists think it is capitalistic, but it is being 
modified by the expansion of social services, and work is beginning to become a 
pleasure instead of a burden. However, even under communism production must 
still be highly organized for technical reasons. Our practical job now is to build up 
the material-technological basis for communism. (To overtake the US will be an 
interesting milestone, not the end of the journey; the American economy is not so 
wonderful, after all.) 

The following special points of the transition to communism now require considera- 
tion: Collective farm property will eventually merge with public property in a single 
communist form of property, but must for a long time to come remain distinct . 
(though gradually incorporating private peasant property) until the economic and 
technical progress of agriculture removes the main differences between industry and 
farming, town and country. The present plan will substantially improve village life, 
which will subsequently acquire the advantages of town life. The withering away of 
the State involves a transfer of its continuing functions to voluntary bodies, and this is 
being cautiously undertaken in such spheres as holiday and health services and sport, 
and in the handling and prevention of common crime (we now have no prosecutions 
for political crime). But the State must be strengthened in such arms as defence, so 
long as there is any possibility that we or our allies may be attacked. The Socialist 
World. Socialism in our country is now irreversible, since we can defeat any attack. 
Unlike the capitalist world, where the underdeveloped countries are falling behind 
the advanced, the socialist countries help each other, and will thus enter the stage of 
communism more or less simultaneously. Differences in the internal policies of the 
USSR and China in no sense mean disagreement or any difference in their Marxist 
principles, whatever the Yugoslav revisionists may say. 

V. The Communist Party. The anti-party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, 
Bulganin and Shepilov employed the lowest devices of schismatic struggle to retard 
our progress. They are universally despised and rejected, and the way is now clear for 
us to reach and surpass the US level of productivity, which is 2 to 2.5 times ours in 
industry and treble ours in agriculture. ‘The Party, as the leading voluntary body, 
must become stronger, not weaker, in the transition to communism: it must explain 
the transition to everybody; younger members must be promoted more readily 
(35-40 years of age is sufficient for high responsibility) and the older men and weaker 
leaders retired. The migration of the young and energetic Eastward for agriculture 
must now be followed by an industrial and scientific movement in the same direction, 
and the movement of cadres from administrative centres to factories and farms due 
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to the decentralizations must also be consolidated. The USSR Constitution needs 
revision, and more scope must be afforded to the local soviets and trade unions. 


N. V. Popcorny (Ukraine) 3,200 words 

The Ukraine’s plan, which is below our capacity, will make us stronger indus- 

trially than any European country. In our collective farms the labour-day is giving 

way to direct money accounting of earnings. We intend to set up this year model 
villages with urban standards of services and amenities. 


V. I. Ustinov (Moscow) 2,600 words 

The new policy of modernization and extension of existing works will, in Moscow, 

be very much cheaper and quicker than building new works to secure the same 

increase of output. Throughout the country the decentralization of industry has led 

to great waste in the duplication of work by technological research and development 

centres: we need a central body with directive powers over all such institutions right 
down to factory laboratories. 


D. S. Potyanski (RSFSR) 2,700 words 
Substantial as recent increases in our agriculture have been, we expect the poten- 
tialities of the RSFSR to be much more fully brought into play during the next few 
years: e.g. we expect to produce in 1965 12 instead of the planned 8.5 million tons of 
meat. The importance of our state farms may be gauged from the fact that they 
already provide a third of the grain and animal products now supplied by the RSFSR 
to the state, and their costs of production, in terms of manpower, are a quarter of 
those in the collective farms. 


L. N. Erremov (Gorki oblast) 2,500 words 

The central planning authorities are more helpful with new construction than with 

modernization of existing enterprises. But two-thirds of the industrial investment in 

our oblast is for the latter purpose, which is to provide six-sevenths of our increase 

in output. Our Sovnarkhoz and large factories are preparing this radical re-equipment, 
but need more technical assistance from the centre. 


A. N. Kosyein 4,500 words 
This plan is unprecedented for the scale of its efforts to increase and improve con- 
sumer goods. We shall exceed or approach the US in sugar, fish and cloth by 196s. 
Producers and retailers need more freedom of decision. More flexibility is essential 
also on the engineering side to take advantage of the new technical processes and 
materials that now arise so rapidly. The plan is necessarily based on existing tech- 
nology, so we have a strong prospect of over-fulfilment. Investment criteria, price 
setting and plan-fulfilment criteria must be further rationalized. 


K. T. Mazurov (Belorussia) 2,700 words 
Our republic is becoming more advanced economically than West-European 
countries. There are no longer any backward areas in the USSR. Gosplan is treating 
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us unfairly in the electrification plan and in refusing to allocate sufficient components 
produced in other Economic Regions to our engineering industries. 


N. L. Betyayev (Kazakhstan) 3,000 words 

The effects of the party, industrial and agricultural reforms since the last congress 

are remarkable. The seven-year plan is an integral part of a fifteen-year plan. Kazakh- 

stan’s seven-year investment plan includes 95.7 milliard rubles for production and 

17.9 for housing. 

A. P. Krritenxo (Sverdlovsk oblast) 2,500 words 

The immense recent developments of the oblast’s heavy engineering industry is 

not more striking than its visible weaknesses and the extent of its projected further 

expansion in the plan. Our resources tend to be neglected, and our efforts are some- 

times wasted by the central planners, for example when a new type of machine on 
which we have worked very hard is left lying unused for years after delivery. 


A. I. Kavorostuxuin (Tula oblast) 2,200 words 

Modernization of our factories is much faster now that we control them ourselves. 

But now that the heads of Sovnarkhozy and factories are strictly liable to punishment 

for not fulfilling orders on time [to other Economic Regions] they are refusing to 

accept orders and our requirements for new equipment this year are endangered. 

Moscow City Sovnarkhoz controls our main power stations, which is not in the 
proper spirit of the decentralization: we should be masters in our own Region. 


A. N. Larronov (Ryazan oblast) 2,000 words 

We shall probably reach our 1965 meat delivery plan in 2-3 years. Animal husbandry 

is almost a new occupation in the oblast since 1953, and largely consists of young 

people, 7,000 of whom have had full secondary education. The YCL specializes in 
this occupation, and the oblast party’s work is concentrating upon it. 


V. P. MzHAVANADZE (Georgia) 2,000 words 

Our main products are manganese (by proper investment we can save the state 

hundreds of millions of tons of ore) and tea (we can exceed the plan sufficiently to 
render tea imports unnecessary). 


I. V. Karrronov (Moscow oblast) 2,100 words 

The benefits of decentralization are shown by a rise in profits from 5.6 milliard 

tubles in the eighteen months before the change to nearly 8 milliard in the eighteen 
months since, for the enterprises now run by the Moscow oblast Sovnarkhoz. 


V. E. Semicuastny (YCL) 2,300 words 

Recent movements of young people which have been required by the state and 
individually arranged by the YCL have involved over five million persons, mainly 
for new constructions in the East and North, to the virgin lands, and into animal 
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farming. We are arranging for another million to go to the new areas, but would 
suggest better conditions for them and punishment of lax officials. Also, the work of 
these young builders is often wasted by bad central planning. Our educational system 
is being reconstructed to train future members of a communist social order, but we 
still instil in children the idea of ‘my toy’ instead of ‘our toy’; philosophers should 
help us more in communist character formation and all-round development of 
personality. The taste of the young is undermined by cheap novelties and shows, and 
children’s books are too dear, while the parks are not imaginative enough and holiday 


facilities are too bureaucratic. 


I. V. Spmiponov (Leningrad) 2,400 words 
Bulganin is a full member of the treacherous plotting anti-party group. Pervukhin 
and Saburov must declare their position at this Congress. Gosplan and other central 
authorities control nearly all the larger industrial research and design organizations 
in Leningrad, including even factory laboratories, because when the Ministries were 
abolished the Sovnarkhoz was still in process of formation and too weak to claim 
them. We support Ustinov about duplication in such work: it should be overcome 
by Sovnarkhoz control and central guidance. Our metallurgical works, which serve 
our highly specialized engineering, need thorough reconstruction, but this is held up 
because now the Departments of Gosplan are at odds amongst themselves, just like 
the former Ministries. We intend to industrialize housing construction further by 
making the manufacture of sections and their erection similar to the production and 
assembly of parts in a factory. 


REPORT OF MANDATES COMMISSION 

V. M. CuurAYEV 1,500 words 
All the 1,269 full delegates to Congress, though properly elected by secret vote, 
had absolute majorities. There are now 7,622,356 party members and 616,775 candi- 
date members, the total of 8,239,131 being 1,023,626 above that at the XX Congress. 
Two-thirds of the new members accepted in 1958 were industrial workers and collec- 
tive farmers. The 52 nationalities represented here include the re-established Chechen, 
Ingush, Kalmyk, Balkarian and Karachai. The 1,269 full delegates (1 per 6,000 
members) include 355 employed in industry and transport, 175 in agriculture, 50 
in the professions and 91 in the armed forces; 432 are full-time party and 147 are 
state officials, 12 trade union and 7 YCL. Of the 1,269 there are 399 industrial workers 
and collective farmers, which is 78 more than at the last congress. Six per cent of 
the delegates have not been decorated; 708 have completed higher education (in- 
cluding 287 in engineering, 81 in agriculture and 85 in teaching); 12.7% are not over 
35 years of age, 8.4% are 36 to 40, 47.8% are 41 to 50 and 31.1% over $0. Eight 
delegates joined the party before the revolution and 37 more by 1920; 21.1% joined in 
1946 or later, 21.7% in 1941-5, 33.8% in 1931-40 and 19.9% in 1921-30. While 46% 
of all Soviet wage and salary earners are women, 17.5% of the full delegates here 

are women, compared with 14.2% at the last congress. 
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E. A. FuRTSEVA 4,500 words 
Bourgeois propaganda against us is hopeless but it has some influence, especially 
on our youth. All our means of influencing ideas and character must be used in the 
seven-year plan, literature in particular because a lot of people read it. Evaluations of 
recent books such as Kochetov’s may vary, but such authors strive to help the new and 
the good in Soviet development. The Yugoslav party’s line of non-intervention in 
literature in effect aids the hostile forces, as their recent writers’ congress shows. 
Some unstable Soviet writings published after the XX Congress were seized upon 
abroad, but then dropped because they were so insignificant as art and so obviously 
false. Khrushchev gave our writers the true Marxist road and the right understanding 
of partiinost and narodnost. But, unfortunately, they have not yet written properly 
about our latest successes, such as the sputniks. Our system of placing children straight 
from school in literary institutes and then in the writers’ union defeats its own pur- 
pose; we must train working people as writers. Also, the emphasis on state and pro- 
fessional art must now give way to voluntary and amateur art. Soviet culture has an 
increasingly beneficent effect on world culture. We have about a hundred international 
agreements on cultural relations, and one and a half million of our citizens went 
abroad in 1957-8. 
N. Ya. Mamat (Lugansk oblast) 650 words 
Our coal mine was backward when Khrushchev came in August 1956 to guide the 
improvement of Donbas output. Since then our mine and my brigade have done 
increasingly well. 
Ya. E. KALNBERZIN (Latvia) 2,200 words 
Investment in our power and building materials industries is very large in the plan, 
but barely enough. Since 1956 party work in Latvia has changed radically, becoming 
more democratic internally and in more effective contact with the public. 


P. N. Kovateva (Gomel oblast) 1,700 words 
I shall never forget Khrushchev’s remark when I blamed the sandy soil of our 
collective farm at an agricultural conference. ‘Don’t put the blame on it. It has fed 
you and will feed you’. This remark set us all thinking, and we have progressed far 
since then, but not far enough. 
A. A. GRoMYKO 3,600 words 
Publication of the draft seven-year plan, which demonstrates both our will to peace 
and our strength, had a marked effect on the international situation. The theoretical 
proposition adopted at the last congress, that war is not doomed to occur, gave us 
greater scope to work for peace. But our initiatives have been repulsed—though 
this was not unexpected. However, to re-arm an unregenerate Germany, and with 
atomic weapons, is going too far. Fortunately the capitalist and militarist diehards are 
losing ground, even in the United States and Germany, and we are always ready to 
seek agreement; but we shall find our own solutions if we cannot get it. The anti- 
party group would have taken the wrong line in foreign policy. 
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N. V. Kisgtev (Rostov oblast) 2,700 words 
The people thank the party and Khrushchev for their great solicitude. Industry in 
the oblast has had a technological house-cleaning since the Sovnarkhoz was established. 
Great waste is caused by bad central planning of supplies; e.g. 200,000 tons of the 
million tons of metal annually supplied to us has to be machined off because of wrong 
shapes and sizes. 
A. I. Gaygvor (Dnepropetrovsk oblast) 2,600 words 
Our Sovnarkhoz is finding great scope for increasing efficiency, especially in our 
metallurgical works, but we are being held back by conservative technology in the 
central bodies and in other Economic Regions. Of three large integrated metallurgical 
plants, similar in capacity, to be completed in the seven-year plan, ours is cheaper in 
capital costs per unit output than the Barnaul or Karanganda plants and should 
therefore have priority. Gosplan USSR is the only authority in the country with both 
planning and allocation functions: judging from our experience, it must learn to work 
more precisely. 
M. A. SusLov 4,600 words 
As this is an Extraordinary Congress, there is no Report of the Central Committee 
on the period since the previous Congress; but Khrushchev’s speech is that, in effect. 
The lack of a clear dividing line between the lower and higher phases of communism, 
otherwise known as socialism and communism, should be emphasized. Until the 
substantive differences between the industrial working class and the peasant class 
are eliminated, the state must be in the hands primarily of the former. Our Marxist 
analytical work and publication is beginning to flourish, but much of it is still useless. 
Amongst theoretical problems urgently needing effective treatment for the period of 
constructing communism which we are now entering, are the following: the law of 
correspondence between productive forces and productive relations, an infringement 
of which we overcame by selling the tractors to the farms; the differences between 
national and kolkhoz property, and the gradual development of a wages system in 
the farms; the increasing functions of local soviets and of voluntary bodies in relation 
to those of the central state. The chief criterion of character formation and morality 
is the desire to work well. Our literature and art are best safeguarded by keeping 
out alien ideas, which are designed to unsettle writers and readers, and by close 
connexion with social changes and party policy. The chief purpose of our ne~vspapers 
and other propaganda services is now to make a success of the seven-year plan. 
The socialist countries, which have 26% of the world’s territory and 35% of popu- 
lation, should have over half the world’s output by the end of this plan. The end of 
capitalism is not distant. The chief strength of our party is its Marxism-Leninism. 


V. I. Gorsunov (Leningrad) 2,000 words 

I am a shipyard worker. Designing and the preparation of working drawings are 
over-centralized: we received 13,000 changes during construction of a tanker series; 
design and drawing costs have reached 10% of the cost of some ships. The condition 
of the metal we receive is a scandal and the synthetic materials on order are delayed. 
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A big modern ship needs timely supply from 100-200 factories, and we are suffering 
badly from autarkic tendencies in the Economic Regions: the CC decisions of 
December 1957 on Sovnarkhoz supply responsibilities are evaded. Timely supply 


_would increase yard capacity 20-30% without any additional outlays. Shipbuilding 


production is centrally planned completely without relation to supply: if all aspects 
of the industry were handled in one department of Gosplan we would be much happier. 
A real reform of the wages system is urgent. 


E. A. Dotinyux (Ternopol oblast) 700 words 


I lead a very successful maize-growing team and would strongly recommend this 
crop to all farmers. How right Khrushchev was! 


Z. T. SeRDYUK (Moldavia) 2,100 words 

The seven-year plan of one of our best collective farms includes a drop of 40% 

in cost of production and the same drop in the prices it is to receive from the state. 

Gosplan USSR is holding us back by not providing the building materials and special 
agricultural machinery which we need from other Economic Regions. 


N. A. MuxHrrpinov 5,200 words 

Members of the anti-party group chauvinistically opposed the promotion of men 
from the minor nationalities to leading positions at the centre. Khrushchev, however, 
has visited many national areas and promoted their development. The seven-year 
investment plan marks a new stage in the progress of Central Asia and the Trans- 
caucasus toward parity with the European area of the Soviet Union. All the socialist 
nations will be helped toward parity with the advanced ones. We staunchly protect 
national dignity but must now consider making the Russian language as thoroughly 
taught in all Soviet schools as the local language: after all, it is studied all over the 
world. Harmful narrow nationalism is evident in the autarkic tendencies of Economic 
Regions and amongst writers and historians. While nationalism has no popular sup- 
port, foreign capitalist propaganda resuscitates it together with other survivals of 
capitalism, and so it must be tirelessly fought. 

The imperialists, having been thrown out of Asia are now trying to hold on to 
Africa. The freed colonies now need economic progress with an increasing state 
sector. As regards political progress, India under Nehru deserves the highest praise 
but some other former colonies are persecuting their Communists and making 
alliances with the imperialists to hold down the masses. We have moved far during 
the past five years in trade and cultural-political contact with Asia and Africa. 


A. V. Grratov (Kirovograd oblast) 1,500 words 

I am a tractor-brigade leader speaking on behalf of the oblast. Forty per cent of 
the oblast’s sown area will be under maize this year. I recently worked for three 
months on a farm in America and saw how they use plenty of small machines, es- 
pecially for lifting and carrying, to avoid all heavy manual work. We must do the 


same. 
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M. A. Lavrentev (Novosibirsk oblast) 2,500 words 

Far more must be done to make the relationship between science, education and 
industry really close, both in outlook and territorially. For example, a good physicist, 
mathematician or mechanics man will go to the provinces if the equipment is good; 
but it would be wasteful to equip all institutions fully: the solution is to combine to 
some extent the research centres with the higher educational institutions and the 
factories, as we are doing in Novosibirsk. 

Every substantial new research centre should be built around an interconnected 
core comprising mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry and biology and staffed 
by researchers of proven capacity in the fields of pure science, the organization of 
science, and technology. 


We had a brush with the Higher Degrees Commission which, when it was dis 


covered that the highly experienced acting head of the senior physics institute at 
Sverdlovsk had no Doctorate, made him waste over a year in the formalities of getting 
one. The Commission is in effect a sham and should be replaced by a continually 
changing body. Fruitless research institutes should be closed and the most fruitful 
ones given powers to direct all the work on special problems. Weed out those who 
are more interested in degrees than practical results. While pure science is essential, 
results are not less important. 

Construction of the new science town near Novosibirsk is in full swing and we shall 
soon have 700 scientists at work, the first 12 research institutes, and a university in 
Novosibirsk itself. We thank Khrushchev for his personal attention. Research insti- 
tutes rather than individuals should be brought together nowadays, as in the work 
on nuclear physics and the use of atomic energy. Unlike the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, we at the Siberian branch of the Academy intend to keep our component 
research institutes in effective interaction, to keep the staff of each of them fully in 
the team, and to keep the lot in close contact with industry and agriculture. 

Here is our Siberian programme. Any job Kurchatov wants done in the work on 
thermo-nuclear reactions will have complete priority. We are specializing in problems 
of the earth’s crust, of which very little is known, including sources of heat such as 
the underground waters of Siberia and the Far East: the whole machine of modern 
science and technology is involved in the effort to use this type of natural resource. 
Thirdly, the technology of chemical factories in relation to pollution, and fourthly 
the mosquito, which is hindering the development of Siberia. We shall also specialize 
on automation and the use of computors by industry. 


L. I. BREZHNEV 4,100 words 

Opposition to all the basic reforms made the anti-party group politically bankrupt. 
Heavy industry must of course remain predominant: it receives 70% of the industrial 
investment in the seven-year plan. Special development of the chemical industry was 
undertaken on Khrushchev’s intitiative. The plan for metallurgy consists chiefly of 
modernizing and expanding existing plant but includes large new works in the new 
areas. The rate of building metallurgical plant varies very greatly: [I do not state the 
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reasons]. While increasing our steel capacity by almost 5 million tons a year, we must 
more assiduously economize the use of steel by means of substitutes and saving weight. 
Unfortunately, the fact that the plan fulfilment of rolling mills and tube works is 
measured in terms of weight seriously hinders the latter task. The investment plan 
for ore mining is designed to overcome the ore bottleneck. Efficiency in our iron and 
steel industry is high—if we do not include the very excessive number of maintenance 
and repair and other auxiliary staff: they should be better equipped and more special- 
ized. 


A. M. RysaKova (Moscow) 1,600 words 


A better atmosphere has developed at the Moscow tyre factory, where I work as a 
fitter, since the decentralization of industry. But the management still ignores decisions 
of the party primary organizations, e.g. the shop organization of which I am secretary, 
in defiance of the party rules, which should be strengthened on this point. Shop sec- 
retaries should be given more training in party, technical and business matters and 
elected for a longer period, to increase their authority. Competition for the title of 
‘communist work brigade’ contains new elements in that it includes standards of 
knowledge and of personal life as well as work, but the trade unions and YCL, even 
at top level, are neglecting this important movement. Factory clubs and palaces of 
culture are in fact commercial cinemas, sources of budget revenue: now that leisure 
is increasing they must return to their original function. 


P. F. Lomako (Krasnoyarsk krai) 2,100 words 


Our sovnarkhoz has made large economies in industrial administration and is 
effectively helping our farms to mechanize. The immense natural resources of the 
krai will begin to be opened up on an appropriate scale in the seven-year plan, and 
a local building industry and training centres on a corresponding scale are necessary. 
For example, construction and installation in our aluminium industry is at the rate of 
a thousand million rubles a year. Our projects show cost of coal as low as 2 r. 50 k. 
per ton, power under half a kopek per kwh. and cement at 40-45 r. per ton. 


S. K. Boro (Poltava oblast) 2,100 words 


The farm of which I volunteered to become chairman was the worst in the oblast 
and is now prosperous. We rose out of stagnation by the payment of monthly ad- 
vances on earnings in 1954 and the subsequent freedom to decide our own crops. 
When dear Nikita Sergeievich visited our raion only one farm was prosperous: now 
half the farms in the raion are. Soviet agriculture has prospects of which American 
farmers cannot even dream. I declare the eternal friendship of the Ukraine for China. 


I. D. Mustarayev (Azerbaidzhan) 2,400 words 

Lenin’s plan to develop Azerbaidzhan as a model socialist republic to impress the 

Middle East is now being fulfilled. Visitors from these countries are amazed. We 
wish our neighbours Turkey and Iran nothing but good. 
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A. I. KiricHEnKxo $,700 words 

This congress begins a new phase in the history of the USSR, whose progress is 
due to the Party’s competence in analysis, policy making and organizing work. 
You know the extent to which the Central Committee had to withstand the furious 
attacks of the anti-party group on basic policy in various fields. I now inform you 
that immediately after Stalin’s death they made such attacks at almost every meeting 
of the Presidium on reforms in the fields of administration, structure of the armed 
forces and foreign policy. It got worse after the XX Congress and on 18 June 1957 
they counted their forces in the Presidium and made a concerted effort to take over. 
I call them dirty splitters, political intriguers, double-dealers and dogmatists. As 
Lenin frequently quoted, “Theory, dear friend, is grey, but green the golden tree of 
life’. 

Now everybody is convinced of the practical and theoretical importance of the 
reforms. Remember the continuous fuss and flurry of decrees, telegrams and manag- 
erial storms to pull the coal, metallurgical and iron ore industries up to the plan. Now 
all industries, including these, and even the chronically lagging timber industry, are 
working smoothly, all well up to plan. The decentralization of industry has made not 
only this possible, but is also disclosing great unused sources of economic growth. 
The agricultural reforms, which have been so effective, arose simply from closer 
contact between politicians and the farms. Khrushchev has done immense organizing 
work in all this. The internal democratization of the party since the XX Congress 
has also been most effective. Now we follow Lenin’s injunction about the masses 
having a permanent and decisive share in running the state: we do this by inviting a 
lot of outsiders to plenary sessions of the CC. Everybody knows that the rule of law 
is now established. The party, which is growing more rapidly than before even though 
entry is now more selective, has its task clear: to ensure fulfilment of the seven-year 
plan. Now the party adheres strictly to the economic law of proportionate develop- 
ment, which previous plans did not, ¢.2. in the change of proportion between coal 
and oil. The party has made all Soviet peoples a united family with the following moral 
qualities, which are impossible under capitalism: heroism and self-denial, collectivism 
and mutual aid, persistence in attaining ends, faith in our great cause, devotion to it 
and hatred of its enemies. 

Now that things are going well, cadres become more and not less important. 
Local leaders need a professional background: e.g. the party secretary of an engineering 
town should know that branch of engineering; the head of a research institute should 
be familiar with its scientific work. The time is ripe for bold advancement of both 
practical and professional people to party and executive leading posts. Senior men who 
are afraid to promote young people forget that they themselves got leading posts at 
the age of 30-35. The ‘reserve lists’ of men capable of promotion are often useless when 
a leading post has to be filled. Also, though the second secretary or vice-chairman 
should be the real reserve for such posts as obkom or raikom first secretary, soviet 
or farm chairman, factory director, few such assistant heads are promoted because 
they are often people who deserved a fairly high but quiet, live-and-let-live job. For 
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leading posts in certain areas, such as Yakutia and the Far East, the custom has been 
to train men in Moscow or Leningrad and then we have to pay extra to get them out 
there. Why not develop local people, who know these places? Khrushchev (inter- 
rupting): It’s time to end the extra wages for such places. They are only a few 
hours away by plane, and good to live in. Why should a Yakut locally promoted 
get less than a Yakut sent from Moscow? My interruption is not entirely impromptu. 
Kirichenko: Communism has grown so much in four decades, and imperialism has 
declined so much in the past two, that capitalism cannot last long now. 


D. I. BarasHKIn (Minsk oblast) 800 words 
As a worker at the Minsk Automobile Works I am deeply honoured to have been 
chosen by the oblast party conference not only as a delegate but also to speak here. 
I and my team will work even better to justify this distinction. Gosplan should ensure 
that the central technical authorities do not hold up the reconstruction of our factory. 
We are not fairly treated as to supply of equipment and engines for our new models of 
lorries. 
V. P. MytarsHcuikov (RSFSR) 2,600 words 


Grain and other crops are increasing well in the RSFSR but meat is still very low; 
however, the excellent example of Ryazan oblast is beginning to affect other areas. 
Levels of farm efficiency show great variations, due to leadership rather than natural 
conditions. We are anxious for full mechanization of agriculture, and there is enough 
scrap metal in the farms to provide the material for it. 


A. B. Aristov $,100 words 

The plan is so impressive that it is not surprising that some bourgeois politicians 
threaten us while others seek our friendship. However, most of them want to end 
the cold war and make closer contacts. The sources of our high rates of industrial 
growth are socialism, the consistent primacy of heavy industry, the increasing activity 
of our population, growth of cadres, and the fabulous natural resources that have also 
made us independent of capitalism. The RSFSR Bureau of the Central Committee 
are confident that the republic can do better than its seven-year plan. In making the 
following points, which are of all-Union relevance, I am not exceeding my brief, 
because they are also the internal problems of the RSFSR. Our economy depends 
overmuch on a few giant heavy engineering enterprises, especially Uralmashzavod. ~ 
Nor must we rely overmuch on copying Western technology; our own ideas can 
be better, as has been proved in atomic energy, rockets, aircraft, and in ferrous metal- 
lurgy. But some managements do not want the bother of technical progress: new 
machines lie for years in the warehouses of factories or rusting in the yards. On 
1 August 1958 in the RSFSR there were 60,000 metal-working machines and over 
15,000 items of press equipment uninstalled. The removal of engineering research and 
design institutes from Moscow to the appropriate industrial towns meets stubborn 
resistance, but it must be done. Uralmashzavod’s desire for a research institute of its 
own should be granted, and indeed we should make this a basic centre by moving 
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other institutes to Sverdlovsk. We need, and can provide, more aluminium and 
copper than are set in the draft plan. 


S. Kamatov (Uzbekistan) 2,400 words 
The contact with local party and business organizations established by the central 
political leaders’ frequent tours constitutes one of the most important of the reforms. 
The central planning and research bodies, however, are inefficient or unresponsive in 
their duty of helping us to achieve the planned growth of our republic’s industries 
and cotton farming. 
P. N. PosPELov 3,100 words 
Out status in the world, especially in the undeveloped countries, has improved 
rather suddenly because of the seven-year plan and the sputniks. Two of the points 
in Khrushchev’s report are of special theoretical and political significance: that 
socialism is now irreversible in our country, and that all socialist countries will enter 
communism more or less together by means of the stronger economies helping the 
weaker. In throwing aside the anti-party group, who wanted to revise our Leninist 
policy, we have closed our ranks. In scorning the petty pretentiousness of the Yugoslav 
revisionists and their anti-Marxist prating about inevitability of inequality between 
socialist countries, the international communist movement becomes more tempered 
and closes its ranks. By the end of the seven-year plan the era of the world’s entry 
into communism will have begun. Our progress since 1953 is largely due to the closing 
of the dangerous gap between theory and practice, the leadership and the people, 
which appeared during Stalin’s last years. Khrushchev’s initiative, experience and 
energy have been outstanding in all sides of our progress. 


N. I. ANISHCHENKOv (Gorki oblast) 1,300 words 

I work at the Red Sormovo plant, where the new 7-hour day is providing more 

output than did the 8-hour day. But we have far too many controllers, norm-setters 

and engineers in office jobs. Khrushchev, who was in Gorki two years ago, would not 
recognize some parts of it now. 


A. I. Mixoyan 6,500 words 
Behind the control figures of the plan, which form the sole item on our agenda, 
lie matters of the greatest interest and importance, including the fact that the planned 
changes in the material basis will require corresponding changes in the relations of 
production and in the whole social superstructure, such as those noted in Khrushchev’s 
report. We know now that force is required only for a limited period in the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Amongst the foreign effects of our progress will be the indirect 
one of more determined struggle by the working classes and peasantries of capitalist 
countries for higher standards of living and a consequent weakening of capitalism. 
So great has been the relative increase in the strength of socialism since the XX Con- 
gress that we can see the gleam of hope, then expressed by the theoretical proposition 
that war is not doomed to occur, now becoming a distinct possibility. 
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The anti-party group is referred to at this Congress only in order to note the 
correctness of our policy, not because they have any following. Indeed, the party 
was never so united as now. 

The keenest impression of my American visit is the sincere and serious concern 
of ordinary people and businessmen to understand us and to be understood by us. 
We were welcomed, including by the chief industrialists and financiers, with a sincere 
cordiality which impressed us. We felt their thirst for peace, and this includes the 
majority of businessmen. Businessmen understand that, while former wars may have 
been good for American business, another might destroy it and the people too. 
After Dulles invited me to see him, most members of the Government decided to do 
so, which led to many frank and responsible discussions. The point that America’s 
foreign policy is bi-partisan and is concerted with her allies was frequently made. 
There was no talk of ‘containment’ and ‘liberation’ : the President and Dulles renounced 
interference in the socialist countries. Such recognition of peaceful co-existence is 
important but it needs practical confirmation. There was soon a reaction against all 
this, including threats to persecute the businessmen who welcomed us too warmly! 
Those interested in war are still strong, and Dulles and Nixon are blowing hot and 
cold. But I believe the American politicians understand our position. The official 
US attitude on trade, which I report in some detail, is still quite unsatisfactory but 
has possibilities. General misconceptions, such as the accusation that we engage in 
dumping and in autarky, are not difficult to dispose of. 


A. T. Tvarpovski (Moscow) 2,400 words 

Art helps the mind to grasp life, and to grasp it critically. This is the function of 
Soviet literature in relation to our great future outlined at this congress, just as it 
was the function of War and Peace in relation to our great past. But it must be the 
inherent movement of life, not its distortions: Nazism gave rise to no German 
literature other than that of the struggle against it. The Party, as the chief mental and 
organizing force of our society, rightly tells us to look in the factories and farms for 
the inherent movement of life. It is not easy to evaluate contemporaries: Pushkin’s 
contemporaries bemoaned the absence of literature in Russia. Our readers (I mean 
the ordinary readers, who treasure a few books on home-made shelves in a room 
occupied by a whole family) are not only penetrating but eagerly ready to appreciate 
good work, and they do find some contemporary books worth treasuring. (I assure 
Semichastny that ‘my books’ will not undermine communism: it is not the same thing 
as ‘my car’ or ‘my country house’.) Our literature is uniquely fortunate in its readers, 
and unfortunate in its professional critics and literary press: for them, often, quality 
is irrelevant (imagine such standards in missile engineering!) and hot topicality is all 
that counts. Consider the standards of reviews which place politics above art in litera- 
ture, and the spate of books written on such principles. Our best writers (some of 
whom remain unpublished) are only too well aware of all this, and discuss it a great 
deal in private: but when they speak at a formal writers’ gathering, it is like a priest 
changing from everyday Russian to the chant and Church-Slavonic necessary for 
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conducting the service. Let us hope that the talk at the forthcoming writers’ congress 
will be straight. And let us face the future in such a way that even established writers 
can show what they are really made of. 


I. T. Novixov (USSR Minister of Power Station Construction) 2,700 words 
My Ministry has been re-established because it was found inconvenient for the 
Sovnarkhozy to build the power stations and the Ministry of Power to install the 
machinery: we do both, and build the power lines. The USSR has 100,000 small 
power stations with a staff of 800,000 which produce 10% of the power at a cost of 
1-2 rubles per kwh., while the big stations which produce 90% at a cost of 8 kopeks 
have a staff of 200,000. The seven-year plan adds 120%, to power output in comparison 
with 80%, to industrial output. We plan to concentrate most of the new capacity in 
very large thermal stations and to halve the 5-7 years hitherto required for their 
construction. The several large nuclear power stations in the plan will provide ex- 
perience for comparison of types. Hydro-power construction will continue, but more 
cheaply. 
N. G. IcnaTov 4,300 words 
Even the capitalist press reports our plan, but the Yugoslav revisionists hide it 
from their people. The new party programme now being drafted will include the 
new theoretical points made at this Congress. Whenever the problem of meat and 
milk arose Malenkov and Molotov accused us of allowing economic considerations 
to oppose political principles. But food is big politics. I devote my speech to the diffi- 
cult but feasible problem of achieving the meat plan. 


M. T. Erremov (Kuibyshev oblast) 2,300 words 

It has become easier to decide complex problems since the anti-party group was 

smashed, and everything is going better. Productivity of labour is rising faster than 

wages in the oblast. We ask the Presidium to instruct the central planners to consider 

inclusion in the plan of certain specific suggestions for the oblast (underground gas 
storage and additional factory constructions). 


Z. N. Nurryev (Bashkir Autonomous Republic) 1,900 words 
The plan will make Bashkiria a big chemical as well as oil area. 


N. M. SHVERNIK 3,300 words 

Malenkov’s anti-party group hindered, amongst other things, improvements in 

the geographical distribution of the economy. The Committee of Party Control 

has rehabilitated all those wrongfully expelled. The Committee investigates complaints 

in many fields, including Sovnarkhoz administration, in particular the fulfilment of 
delivery plans, and it is now receiving many letters on this and other points. 


D. M. MatyusHKIn (Krasnodar krai) 2,500 words 
The plan seriously underestimates our potential for sugar, wine and cement. 
Construction by the collective farms, singly and in groups, is now changing the nature 
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of rural life. Plenty of small accessory machines are needed to avert a farm labour 
shortage. An acute shortage of qualified farm section heads is arising, to take charge 
of e.g. a brigade cultivating 2-3,000 hectares, or an animal section of up to 1,000 
cattle; the farms will pay for local training centres if the Ministry of Higher Education 
is prepared to organize them. 


V. V. Grisuin (Trade Unions) 2,900 words 


The scope for increased productivity is shown by the fact that 30-50% of workers 
in the metal-working industries do not use machinery. We have less industrial disease 
than any capitalist country, but there is inadequate attention to health and safety in 
designing new enterprises and machinery. Our Trade Unions have the following 
rights. They share in making the plans, control observance of the health and safety 
regulations and of labour law, and administer social insurance. Dismissal is illegal 
without their consent. They can suggest dismissal of managers, and give their opinion 
on executive appointments. The capitalist countries deride these rights, but they are 
terrible places for workers and Trade Unions. 


A. F. ZasyapKo (USSR Deputy Premier) 3,600 words 

We have dealt very humanely with the anti-party group. Khrushchev has personally 
initiated many developments. 

The new scale of investment makes the problem of evaluating its effectiveness 
urgent. A decrease in cost of production may not be worth an increase in capital cost 
and a longer period of construction, e.g. the problem of hydro- versus thermal-power 
stations. I give an example of two proposed steel works, in which I use the ratio of 
profit to investment as the ratio of effectiveness. We try to get the maximum amount 
of steel per square metre of furnace area, so why should we not seek the maximum 
effectiveness from each ruble invested? Profit, in our economic system, is nothing to 
be ashamed of. We may decide to prefer political or strategic criteria, but in such 
cases we must be able to know how much is thereby lost. A works under construction 
since 1939 has so far cost 1.3 billion rubles, but ‘losses from the freezing of resources 
during this long period’ amount to 1.8 billion; thus the project has in fact cost not 
1.3 but 3.1 billion, though this is not realized by comrade Saburov, the former head of 
Gosplan USSR. Investment in large dump trailer trucks for ore removal is more 
effective than laying a railway but we continue to do the latter. 

The plan for reducing costs of construction was fulfilled for the first time after 
the decentralization. But the freezing of capital in uncompleted constructions remains 
one of our most serious economic problems: the preliminary figures for 1 January 
19§9 are 320,000 constructions uncompleted, tying up 179 billion rubles: the fault 
lies mainly in the neglect of proper criteria for new projects by the former heads of 
Gosplan USSR. We shall have to freeze some constructions in order to concentrate 
resources on bringing the more important ones into production; also, some of those 
approved by the former Ministries are now unnecessary under Sovnarkhoz adminis- 
tration and should stop. Implementation of any project insufficiently financed or 
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supplied must be categorically forbidden. The present system of supply planning 
per million rubles of investment is too crude. Reforms are also necessary in the or- 
ganization of supply, incentive bonuses, bank credits and the pricing of finished 
construction; and improvements are needed in project-making, town-planning, the 
planning of regional development and of villages. A number of model villages with 
urban services should be built. 


V. N. Trrov (Kharkov oblast) 2,300 words 

The oblast party organization now has a significantly stronger influence on all 

aspects of the area’s economy than it had before the Sovnarkhoz system. Our pro- 

gress is very satisfactory. 

I. R. Razzaxov (Kirgizia) 1,800 words 

A railway to link our capital and industrial centre, Frunze, directly with the Soviet 

railway system is now essential, but is not in the plan. Our investment plan is unpre- 

cedented, but will we actually get the allocated building materials? We have sent 
15 top oblast leaders into raion party work, to improve the collective farms. 


I. G. Kestn (Estonia) 2,500 words 


Our industry grows rapidly but we have to work hard to instil correct ideas. 
Estonian writers, however, are behaving well. 


S. D. Icnatev (Tatar ASSR) 2,400 words 
The technology of our oil extraction is good by world standards, but Gosplan 
under Saburov did not give us a single refinery: if our modest proposals for refineries 
and oil-power stations are accepted, we can save the country much pipe-line material 
and transport, and can easily export as much electric power as the Kuibyshev hydro- 
power station. Our proved reserves of oil deserve a much bigger investment than in 
the plan; the advantages of a chemical industry, which the plan does not give us, 
should be obvious; and we urgently need several new railway lines. 


R. Ya. Mauinovsxr (USSR Minister of Defence) 2,700 words 

The imperialists, blinded by hate and fear of socialism’s progress, cling to their 
air and sea arms rendered obsolete by our ICBM which can very precisely reach any 
point in the world. It is the imperialists, the threatening American military leaders 
and the German advocates of revenge who compel us to main our defences. No 
capitalist alliance of aggressive intent has ever achieved unity, and NATO is not 
likely to, judging by public accounts of its defects as a military organization and by 
its natural conflicts of interests. But it endangers peace nevertheless. Talk of ‘limited’ 
or ‘local’ wars is dangerously deceptive nonsense. The slightest neglect of our defences 
would be an incorrigible mistake. The anti-party group would have done great harm 
to our armed forces, which are now in excellent condition. We rely primarily on rocket 
missiles, both strategic and tactical. Our navy should make the Americans anxious 
for their coasts as well as for their communications: we are confident about ours. 
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Zhukov wanted to separate the Party from the armed forces, but this new Bonaparte 
was soon put in his place. 
F. R. Koztov 4,300 words 
Heavy manual handling in industry is to be eliminated by 1965. Half the planned 
rise in productivity is to come from new technology, which means in effect the re- 
equipment of our entire economy. I dwell on our technological policy in machine- 
building. Many Sovnarkhozy and enterprises exceed their wages funds, which en- 
dangers the essential policy of productivity rising faster than incomes. I list the im- 
portant reforms opposed by the conservative anti-party group, all initiated by Khrush- 
chev. 
M. G. PERVUKHIN 1,700 words 
I condemn the anti-party group and regret my support of its attack on Khrushchev 
at the Presidium meeting just before the June 1957 session of the Central Committee. 
My attitude was a serious political error, endangering his internal and foreign policy: 
it arose from my dislike of certain aspects of the decentralization of industry. But I 
helped to unmask the group during the June CC session. My record shows full 
support of the Presidium’s policy previously, in particular on the virgin lands and the 
agricultural reforms and in foreign policy: I criticized Molotov’s incorrect attitude 
to normalization of relations with Yugoslavia at the July 1955 CC session. Now, I 
absolutely support decentralization. The party has kindly allowed me to continue 
work, now as Ambassador to the GDR, in which post I see the support of all Germany 
for Soviet policy on Germany. 
V. P. Eryutin 2,400 words 
We graduate three times as many engineers as the USA. Science in capitalist 
countries is the utterly unfree creature of the monopolists, whereas here it is bene- 
ficently co-ordinated while free to argue and compete. Our higher educational 
system is strong enough in research to compete with the two other research systems 
(the Academies of Sciences and the industrial research and design centres), and has the 
advantage of young cadres. Its work in applied research is rapidly iacreasing, both for 
Sovnarkhozy and for the central economic agencies. The 38 new academic journals 
which the Party decided on 18 months ago are already well established. Our main 
task is to produce not more but better qualified graduates. We are re-organizing, 
as required by the law on educational reform, so as to combine study with production 
work: this should make graduates less concerned to keep their hands clean. 


O. V. Kuusinen 3,200 words 
Our socialist economy, unlike the capitalist, can fully exploit the technological 
revolution. The policitical consequences of the forthcoming changing balance. in 
world economic power will include an understanding between the communist and 
socialist movements. Our forthcoming wealth will be generously shared with friendly 
nations. 
Down with dogmatism, the refusal to face new facts, due to mental laziness. 
Molotov is constitutionally incapable of theory but Khrushchev is getting quite good 
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at it. The next, regular, party congress should consider the new party programme, 
which ought to be based on the seven-year and further plans and on Khrushchev’s 
principal propositions at this congress. The anti-party group opposed anything new, 
whether maize or the use of personal contacts in foreign policy: their conservatism 
is a sort of inverted revisionism. They could not stay in power under the new policy 
decided by the XX Congress and therefore intrigued against it. 


T. Urpzuasayev (Tadzhikistan) 2,500 words 

Khrushchev has honoured and assisted our republic by two visits. The anti-party 
group should explain themselves—and be thrown out of the Central Committee. 
The state cotton procurements work could be done much more cheaply and con- 
veniently by our collective farms themselves. We have no cheap fuels, and hope that 
the new power-generating policy will not prevent us developing our water power. 


I. I. Dyapyk (Stalino oblast) 2,800 words 
Every enterprise in our Donbas oblast already had its seven-year draft plan when 
the national draft plan was discussed, and this made the discussion effective. Only 
one-third of our enterprises exceeded their wages funds last year. We are introducing 
new structures of management in mining, metallurgy and engineering, so as to use 
engineering specialists effectively. The scale of illicit distilling in the remoter villages 
and works is a problem. The Sovnarkhozy need more powers of decision, and an 
annual conference of them and associated bodies is desirable. The re-organization of 
supply must be squarely faced. 


I. V. Kurcuatov (Moscow) 1,700 words 

The practically unlimited power, necessary for communist society, to be got by 

controlled thermo-nuclear reaction, faces many scientific and technological problems, 
especially those concerned with the handling of very high temperatures. 


A. Yu. Snecuxus (Lithuania) 2,600 words 
Most of our cadres are now products of the Soviet period, and our older professional 
men are coming round. 
D. D. Karayev (Turkmenia) 1,900 words 
The Kara-Kum canal, which will revolutionize our agriculture, is well under way. 
Investment in our oil resources is now to be large enough to fit their size. The former 
party leaders of Turkmenia were bullies, and we are clearing up the consequences of 
their rule in the spheres of agriculture, other nationalities, the professions and cadres 
generally. 


I. I. Kuzman (Chairman of Gosplan USSR) 4,100 words 

Until recently, planning included wishful thinking about agriculture, extreme 
overburdening of certain industries—often without adequate provision for their 
supply, rigid and conservative views on relative growth rates, and extreme centrali- 
zation. But the seven-year plan has been built up from the factories and localities, 
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and is imbued with the beneficent initiative exercised by Khrushchev personally. 
Pervukhin in his statement here hid his harmful policy in electric power and chemicals, 
his support of Saburov’s retardation of oil, and his leadership (with Molotov and 
Shepilov) of the struggle against industrial decentralization. The economists do not 
help the planners much, in particular on the relative effectiveness of investments and 
on the input-output balances: Gosplan should have some control over a number of 
economic research institutes and there should be an Academy of Economic Sciences. 


A. N. Nesmgyanov (President of the USSR Academy of Sciences) 
2,700 words 
We must concentrate, under the guidance of leading scientists rather than the state, 
on the primary research objectives, which are continuously delineated by our in- 
creasing knowledge of the laws of nature and by problems arising in the practical 
application of this knowledge. The productivity of scientists’ work must be raised. 
The Academy of Sciences, the State Scientific-Technical Committee and the Ministry 
of Higher Education have jointly outlined the direction of research during the seven- 
year plan. I dwell on the main lines of work to be pursued in the natural sciences 
and, more cursorily, in the social sciences—of which economics appears to be the 
least successful. 
S. A. Tovmasyan (Armenia) 2,300 words 


What a contrast is the Soviet economic development of Armenia to its economic 
collapse when bossed by the Americans during 1917-20! 


E. I. ANDREYEVA (Tambov oblast) 1,800 words 
The work in my collective farm is as well organized as in any state farm. As a 
simple peasant woman I know that much of the country’s recent progress is due to 
Khrushchev. The oblast wishes its steam locomotive works, now condemned to 
repair locomotives (which can be done anywhere), to make equipment forthe chemical 
industry. 
T. S. Mattsev (Kurgan oblast) 1,700 words 
My methods are showing good results in the drought years of the unstable Siberian 
climate. Also, I am now successfully using ‘fallow’ for widely-spaced maize clusters. 
If illicit distilling is not stopped the sugar shortage will never end and drunkenness 
will hold up our progress towards communism. The Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
should be revivified by making membership temporary and unpaid. 


T. F. SaryKov (Primorski krai) 2,200 words 

Conditions in our distant province are now not inferior to those in the central 

areas. We now have enough industrial labour and higher educational facilities, and 

can soon cease bringing in food for our population and the Far Eastern armed forces. 

Our Sikhote-Alin range can become another Urals, when the central authorities 
decide to invest enough. 
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A. N. Setepmn (Chairman, Committee of State Security) 

2,500 words 

The American intelligence service is vast and very active: we must protect our 

seven-year plan. Beria’s methods have been abolished for ever, and those of Dzer- 

zhinski—who insisted on proof and magnanimity—are being gradually restored. A 

more humane attitude, towards young criminal offenders in particular, is desirable. 

The anti-party group formed a real conspiracy: Khrushchev saved the USSR from 
grave internal and external danger by refusing any concessions and smashing it. 


I. K. Lepepev (Stavropol krai) 2,500 words 
After much further amalgamation our collective farms now average 30,000 hectares 
and number only 149, compared with 110 state farms. Only two of our 37 first 
secretaries of raion and town party organizations have no higher education. Nearly 
all our collective farms are now changing over to guaranteed money payment without 
labour-days, and to proper costing. The traditional level of labour productivity is 
becoming quite outmoded, especially in animal farming. 
D. F. Ustinov (Vice-Premier, USSR) 2,600 words 


Amongst the new technologies, rocket engineering is of special interest. All classes 
of missiles are in serial production. 


I. K. ZHEGAuN (Stalingrad oblast) 2,200 words 

Pervukhin and Saburov held up hydro-power as well as thermal power: the Stalin- 

grad project got almost no allocations for 4 years, until Khrushchev personally inter- 

v 

G. A. Denisov (Saratov oblast) 2,200 words 

Shepilov is now saying that the intelligentsia are unstable and that he, as one of them, 

shares this weakness. Pervukhin and Saburov informed on the anti-party group only 

after the CC plenary session had condemned it. Our allocation of electric power is 
inadequate for our industrial plan. 


V. S. Feporov (Chairman of the State Chemicals Committee) 
2,600 words 
The special chemical plan, which has made a good start, will provide mineral 
fertilizers, fibres, synthetic resin, new materials for industry and, at last, good tyres. 
The traditional under-estimation of oil refining as a primary source of chemical raw 
materials is only too evident in the draft plan. 


P. F. Yup (USSR Ambassador to China) 2,200 words 

The old struggle about socialism in one country gives a special interest to Khrush- 
chev’s proposition of the irreversibility of socialism’s victory in our country. This 
proposition also guarantees the victory of socialism throughout the world. The 
implications of the proposition that the socialist countries will enter communism 
together should also be noted. Tito’s claim to socialism in one country is ridiculous, 
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because there is now a system of socialist countries. Tito immediately echoed Dulles’ 
criticisms of China, when every decent person is delighted at China’s unprecedented 
progress. 


V. V. Krorov (Sverdlovsk oblast) 2,000 words 


The public discussion of the draft plan is a most effective means of involving every- 
body in national policy and relating each place of work to it. The products of Ural- 
mashzavod (Urals Heavy Machine-Building Works) determine to a significant degree 
the technical level and growth of the USSR’s basic industries, especially mining, 
metallurgy and oil. The size and weight of our products impose a limit on sub-con- 
tracting, and we are excessively over-burdened by our current production plan. We 
can increase our capacity by 50%, if the RSFSR and USSR governments accept our 
ideas, but the central planners must at long last meet our need for specialization. A 
scientific-technical national institute of heavy machine-building should be an integral 
part of Uralmashzavod. The central planners are utterly mistaken in assuming that 
general plan-fulfilment means that supply is satisfactory. Neglect of the tremendous 
losses due to poor supply, including an undesirable concentration of managerial 
attention on immediate problems, contrasts strikingly with the concern for improve- 
ment in production efficiency. Speeches and articles make no impression on the supply 
problem. We suggest a re-organization along the following lines: (1) the annual 
state plan to be prepared in the previous year—its capital construction section in the 
first quarter, its production section in the second, and its supply and assembly section 
in the third. (2) The production and supply plans to be prepared by a single planning 
body of full responsibility, and strictly integrated. (3) Centrally allocated resources 
to be channelled through the Sovnarkhozy. (4) The factories should be given their 
plans for experimental and design work three or four years ahead. All this would 
make it possible to sign the inter-firm agreements in good time and rely on them. 
The vicious practice of making allocations to firms as advances on the plan and then 
increasing the suppliers’ output plans is a negation of planning. Such office re-organi- 
zation as all this requires would not increase the total number of supply personnel. 


A. M. SuHKoiniKov (Voronezh oblast) 2,200 words 

In contradiction to the new policy of increasing industrial capacity mainly by 

modernization and enlargement of existing factories, the central planners are op- 

posing our suggestions for our tyre factory, which can be fully supplied by our own 
chemical works. 


K. I. Satpayev (Kazakhstan) 2,200 words 

The seven-year plan will begin to exploit our extraordinary mineral wealth, 
especially coal, oil and gas, iron, copper and rare metals, and chemical raw materials, 
but not to the extent we should like. The increased water supply necessitated by the 


industrial investment plan can only be met by starting now on the Irtysh-Karanganda 
canal. Several new railways are also essential. 
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P. E. Suerest (Kiev oblast) 2,000 words 

Our new chemical works include insufficient automatic transport and automation, 
and the central planning of this year’s supplies for their construction is grossly in- 
competent. We need proper local production of semi-conductors along the lines 


proposed by our research institutes. We are competing with Moscow oblast in the 
development of rural public services and amenities. 


E. P. Korusucuinskt (Omsk oblast) 2,300 words 


The plotters have been treated very humanely, but Pervukhin’s statement here did 
not have the proper form for a recantation, nor was it honest. 


K. V. Ostroviryanov (Vice-President, USSR. Academy of Sciences) 
2,400 words 
We economists are indeed unhelpful. Planning bodies and Sovnarkhozy should state 
subjects for our researches. Under communism, value will be directly calculable, 
with the aid of electronic computors, in terms of labour time, but money and com- 
modity relations {transfers of ownership] are vital for efficiency until then, and are 
also essenti>! for comparative costing in the economic relations between socialist 
countries, especially as these countries become closer so as to enter communism 
together. When by 1965 the socialist world out-produces capitalism, the ruble will 
take its rightful place in world trade and begin to drive out the dollar. Bourgeois 
and Yugoslav economists misinterpret money-commodity relations as the regulator 
of production and a denial of planning in our economy. Our economists should work 
on such problems of money-commodity relations as costing, incentives, capital 
effectiveness and pricing. Atom bombs should not scare us into denying the laws of 
social development as revealed in Marxism-Leninism. 


S. Z. Borisov (Yakutia) 1,900 words 

Diamonds constitute only the first of our enormous mineral resources to be ex- 

ploited on a big scale. The plan should include a railway linking our southern ed 
coal deposits with the projected Taishet iron and steel works. 


M. B. Mrrin (Chairman, Society for Diffusion of Political and Scientific Knowledge) 
2,600 words 
This is a splendid Congress, the Party is united, respected and loved, and we are 
delighted with Khrushchev. Our Marxist theory is in a richly creative phase and our 
masses have never been so active in state affairs, production and culture (which dis- 
proves the Yugoslav revisionist accusation of bureaucratic etatism and pragmatism). 
Indeed, we now have the genuine demokratiya once believed to be possible only in 
small city states, whereas the capitalist world takes people’s fingerprints and jails 
communists. The Party is finding the way of taking collective farmers into com- 
munism, as it formerly found how to take peasants into socialism. Philosophy has 
improved since the last Congress—at least, there is more of it. 
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N. S. KRuSHCHEV 8,500 words 
Suggestions in the 86 splendid speeches, including proposals against illicit distilling, 
will be followed up. We are inspired by the greetings from the foreign communist 
delegations. The iron and steel plant we are building for India has just begun produc- 
tion, Our congress has been pretty fairly reported by the foreign press. Let the people 
judge in peace between socialism and capitalism. American politicians waver but the 
generals continue bellicose, mistakenly counting on war destroying only their allies. 
We cheerfully concede American victory in the cold war if that will end it; we like 
mutual visiting, including by Eisenhower and me; we believe the German people are 
more sensible than Adenauer; and we shall not permit American spying in the guise 
of nuclear inspection. The Yugoslav revisionists, who can’t run their own country 
properly, jumped at Senator Humphrey’s lie about my views on China. 


RESOLUTION ON KHRUSHCHEV’S REPORT 9,000 words 


Congress decides to approve the Theses and the Report on the draft 1959-65 plan, 
to confirm the draft with certain changes, and to allow the CC and Government to 
alter the component annual plans in accordance with economic circumstances. [The 
remainder of this document covers the same ground as the Report, more formally 
and in a slightly different arrangement, but without difference of substance.] 


LEGAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 1957 HOUSING DECREE 


ON 31 July 1957 the Soviet Government issued a decree ‘On the development of 
domestic building in the USSR”! which has given new impetus to the solution of 
the housing problem; the decree was issued to support the popular movement, 
originating in factories at Gorki, to make the fullest use of the resources at the dis- 
posal of both enterprises and individuals, and in particular to encourage the spare- 
time participation of citizens in building operations. Besides its administrative and 
technical aspects, the decree has rather important implications for Soviet civil law; 
and it is with these that I shall deal in the present note. Under its provisions, the pro- 
portion of privately-owned housing space in towns remains at about one-third for the 
USSR as a whole, but some variation of this proportion is envisaged at the republic 
level.? 

The decree specifies or implies the following procedures: (a) the use of enterprise 
funds earmarked for capital development in buildings and (with trade-union consent) 
prize moneys earned in the inter-factory competitions; the labour to be supplied by 
the enterprise staff, who thereby acquire a right to tenancy in the new houses; (b) the 
organization and development of house-building co-operatives (implied by articles 
23-26); (c) the creation of ‘building collectives’—ad hoc informal associations of the 
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staff of a firm, to pool their resources and labour for the erection of multi-apartment 
houses and to provide for the members individually owned apartments in these (articles 
23-25); (d) single houses to be built by individuals or small groups (article 26). 

For the satisfactory implementation of this law, an appropriate set of principles 
of customary and contractual law must be worked out?. The characteristic feature of 
the first type mentioned above is that staff shall acquire the right to accommodation in 
a building owned by their employers (the state) by virtue of their collaboration in its 
construction. The initiative lies with the enterprise to draft a scheme of allocation 
and to agree the details with a committee of the staff appointed by the latter for this 
purpose. The main part of the work will be done in the workers’ spare time, but 
the management may also designate staff to work full time on the project (standard 
builders’ wages being paid in both cases). The enterprise will provide trade training 
free of charge, and the worker may call in the assistance of members of his family 
and be credited with the hours worked by them. The enterprise will make up the 
wages of its designated staff to their normal level. 

The new regulations add a new species of preliminary contract (future tenancy) 
to the two already recognized by the Civil Code of the RSFSR (preliminary sale and 
purchase of buildings, and loan agreements—articles 182a, 182b and 218-219). The 
1957 decree contains no statutory regulations as to the rights and duties of the parti- 
cipants; it is suggested’ that a worker who resigns from the firm or who neglects his 
obligations at the building site, or is dismissed for industrial misconduct, should 
forfeit his right of tenancy; but that if he is discharged for other reasons after complet- 
ing his obligations, his tenancy should stand. Disputes in this field should be dealt with 
by the courts, not by administrative action. 

The house-building co-operatives are not specifically named i in the decree, which 
provides no formal organization for this type of building work. Under a law of the 
17 October 1937 the co-operatives for leasing formerly nationalized buildings were 
abolished, while co-operatives for house building were severely restricted. Under an 
order of the USSR Council of Ministers (20 March 1958)° rules for the organization of 
such co-operatives are laid down. Prospective members of such a co-operative are 
to request the management of their enterprise to convene a general meeting; on the 
recommendation of the latter, the enterprise will request the local soviet to register 
the new body.® Before the work is put in hand, the members must pay in full the cost 
of the proposed work; the value of the labour of members and their relatives will 
however be deducted from the cost. The buildings must be erected in conformity 
with approved plans and standards as to open spaces, services etc. The buildings will 
be the property of the co-operative, who will be responsible for maintenance costs. 
The number of members should not be less than ten and not more than the proposed 
number of apartments.” Regulations as to finance were to be worked out by the USSR 
and Republican Ministries of Finance. Each apartment (free to members, subject to 
liability for maintenance) is an indivisible unit and can belong to only one member; 
inheritance and cases of members leaving the co-operative will be dealt with by co- 
operative general meetings, evidently to avoid the splitting of apartments. 
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The proposed “building collectives’ are of particular interest, as introducing into 
Soviet civil law the principle of the acquisition of individual property rights in real 
parts of an indivisible object. The rules on common property in the RSFSR Civil 
Code (articles 61-65) generally recognize common property in an indivisible object 
(say, a house) as being in ideal shares, not in real parts. The 1957 decree, however 
(article 24) clearly provides that every member of the collective will acquire as per- 
sonal property one apartment in the new building; and further permits the granting 
of credits to members of collectives according to the rules laid down for the crediting 
of individual house builders. All local and party authorities are obligated to assist 
in the development of this type of organization. The managements of enterprises 
are directed (article 23) to organize and encourage such collectives; the enterprise 
to which the collective belongs is responsible for the expense of preliminary site 
development, the labour being provided by the members of the collective. Materials 
and fittings, and also transport, are to be provided by the enterprise (Sovnarkhoz, 
Ministry) but paid for by the collective. On completion, the individual apartments and 
the land are registered as the property of their individual owners. 

The internal organization of the collective differs from place to place. In Gorki 
(the home of the movement), the members are divided into groups of eight, each of 
which builds two four-apartment houses. Before the work is put in hand, each 
member pays in 1,000 rubles in cash and the state loan contribution of 7,000 rubles; 
subsequently, monthly deductions of 500 rubles are made from his earnings. Work is 
carried on in the members’ spare time. In Perm, larger units—30 to 50 persons— 
are the fashion. At the Skorokhod factory in Leningrad collectives have been organized 
to build 50 two-apartment houses each, the members’ labour being supplemented by 
workers hired from the factory by the collective. The members contract to do speci- 
fied amounts of work, with the assistance of their families, and on completion of 
the structure and payment of the money due the apartments are allocated and regis- 
tered as the individual property of the members. These collectives are regarded as 
simple partnerships under the Civil Law®, formed for a specific end and dissolved on 
its completion, after which the participants are bound together only as co-owners of a 
common property, while each of them is the exclusive owner of one apartment in the 
common building. 

In addition to the large-scale development proposed by the methods outlined above, 
the decree also envisages the case of the individual or small group. Such individual 
building has been widespread in ountry districts, and also in towns and holiday 
resorts. Under article 26 of the decree, the trade unions are instructed to see that 
individuals are given every assistance by the local soviets in obtaining materials and 
technical assistance. 

The inadequacies of the present civil code on the questions of common ownership 
of house property and of land tenure are underlined by this “do-it-yourself ’movement. 
Practical difficulties and differences of opinion are dealt with in numerous articles in 
the Soviet legal press. A Moscow notary, S. Shimelevich? refers to a standard text- 
book for notaries, which states that common property in a building can consist only 
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in ideal shares or parts, and not in some real part of the building. This interpretation 
of the law would appear to conform to the public interest (simplifying the questions 
of maintenance, fire precautions, etc.) but may cause great hardship to the persons 
involved. The purchaser of a share normally wishes to have the exclusive use of some 
real part of the building, although fradulent intent cannot be entirely ruled out (e.g. 
the purchase of a share in a condemned house in order to qualify for a new flat in 
a municipal housing scheme). The determination of ideal shares is a source of constant 
litigation, and some jursists'® maintain the contrary position, that under art. 65 of 
the RSFSR Code it is possible to acquire a real part of a commonly-owned building. 
The official view continues to deny this, and Shimelevich suggests the commonsense 
compromise, that a contract should designate both the ideal shares covered by the 
transaction and the real parts which are to be in the exclusive permanent use of the 
parties. The view that the decree of 1957 now sanctions the acquisition or alienation 
of real parts is expressed by L. Dunevich and M. Nechenski"!; this, they think, 
applies to a whole apartment, and the sale of part of an apartment is still forbidden. 
The relevant articles of the Civil Code still being in force, ideal parts can still be sold 
or inherited. 

A further difficulty arises when not all the builders are in contractual relationship 
with the authority supplying the land, the others joining in with their labour and 
resources under perhaps a verbal agreement and not being registered as co-owners. 
A member of the RSFSR Supreme Court, G. Dobrovolski!? states that court practice 
and the opinions of lawyers are divided on this point; he is not alone in thinking that 
property rights can be acquired by participation in the work with labour or money; 
the opponents of his view cite the necessity of a formal contract for the purchase of 
house property and also a decision of the RSFSR Supreme Court (2 April 1928) 
that mere participation in the construction of a house does not confer property rights 
in it. His party retort that this decision was based on articles 72-73 of the Code, 
which have now been abrogated. In his view, the relationship between co-builders 
and co-owners is an ordinary partnership under the civil law, which does not require 
a formal written contract. He cites a case before the RSFSR Supreme Court in which 
a litigant who had spent 20,000 rubles on the erection of a house costing 40,000 rubles 
in all had his property rights in the building confirmed, although he was not the 
contractual owner. In another case with similar circumstances the official owner was 
found guilty of a criminal offence involving confiscation of property. The applicant’s 
claim for a share in the property, to be exempted from the confiscation, was rejected 
by the lower courts; but the Supreme Court found that in view of his considerable 
expenditure and personal labour he was entitled to a half share. He suggests the cri- 
terion of intention on the part of the persons collaborating in the construction of the 
house: was it directed towards the establishment of common property rights, or was 
the assistance given for some other reason? If part ownership is claimed by a spouse 
in respect of a house erected or acquired while the marriage was in being, the Family 
Law Code presumes co-ownership of equal shares (under article 10). Some lawyers 
additionally presume co-ownership in the case of a family relationship between the 
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registered and unregistered owners.'3 (This expression presumably refers to the‘big 
family’, where grandparents, adult sons and daughters and their children still share a 
common household.) In the absence of such relationship, however, they would limit 
the claim of the unofficial co-builder to the value of his labour or materials, Others'5, 
again, would accept the claim to co-ownership where a formal contract existed bet- 
ween the co-builders to build a house for their common use and property (on the 
principle that mala fides should not be assumed without proof). Another group!® 
consider that the courts should not entertain actions intended solely to certify owner- 
ship; in such actions no real dispute between the parties exists, so that the necessary 
attribute of a civil action is lacking, and the courts should assert their incompetence 
to decide points falling within the scope of administrative action (allocation of the 
land and registration of the building). 

Article 182 of the Civil Code states that non-municipal and demunicipalized houses 
may be bought and sold, but a citizen or married couple with minor children should 
not possess two or more houses and should not alienate more than one within a period 
of three years. This does not apply to houses acquired by inheritance. Discussing 
this restriction, Tadevosian cites the law of 26 August 1948, by which any citizen 
may acquire or erect a house as his personal property, provided that the house may 
not have more than two stories or five rooms. Many lawyers regard this law as a 
general rule, and hold that article 182 is also not abrogated by the 1957 law. He con- 
siders that the 1948 provision is outdated and unjustifiable in present conditions; 
why should a family not have one house in town and another at a holiday resort, 
and why should a large family—perhaps a dozen persons—be restricted to five rooms? 
He suggests that article 182 be abolished so that the citizen may deal with house 
property as he can with any other property, i.e. he should have the freedom to sell, 
purchase, give, receive as a gift, or inherit house property.!” He also suggests the 
abolition of the rent restrictions imposed on private owners in 1937,'* so that such 
owners may rent or sell their houses at rates agreed between the parties. As to house- 
building co-operatives, the 1937 restrictions were justified at the time, but the workers 
who today form their membership are not old-style speculators and wish only to 
solve the housing problem; they should have the same financial rights as any private 
citizen wishing to build. 

The question of bank loans in the case of multiple ownership is also discussed.'9 
The normal practice is that when building starts, the bank transfers the money to 
the account of the enterprise to which the builders belong ; the management then distri- 
butes the money among the builders. It is suggested that the loan should be made not 
to the individuals, but to the building group as such, so that the whole building is 
pledged for the repayment of the loan. On completion, the loan should be divided 
among the apartments. The land also should be divided among the co-owners; 
if this is not feasible, it should be in their common use. Disputes as to the use of the 
land should be dealt with by the courts according to established procedure. The local 
authority can advise the court if requested. As to maintenance, the cost of essential 
repairs should be refunded to the co-owner even if he has acted without the consent 
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of the others, but amenity repairs should be undertaken only with the agreement of 
at least a majority of the co-owners. Splitting of apartments, which has always caused 
so much dissension, should be avoided in future. 

The principle of the division of common property among co-owners, given greater 
urgency by the decree of 1957, is discussed by Dobrovolski.”” The courts have been 
obliged to accept in practice the division of a unit into real parts (for the theoretical 
objections, see above)—e.g. a flat, or even part of a flat—but have sometimes refused it, 
on the grounds that to do so would diminish the value of the object and infringe the 
rights of the co-owners. He cites a decision to this effect of the Presidium of the 
RSFSR Supreme Court; in this case, co-owners living elsewhere claimed division 
of a two-roomed house which was occupied by other co-owners; the Presidium 
rejected division into real parts, and recommended that a monetary valuation of the 
non-residents’ shares should be paid to them by the residents. He deals also with the 
point of the unlawful use of land, where buildings have been erected without per- 
mission, and with the division of such buildings; decisions on these matters are out- 
with the competence of the courts and are subject to administrative procedures. 
A People’s Judge in the Krasnodar area! discusses a kolkhoz at a health resort, where 
members have erected temporary buildings on their private plots and sold them at 
exorbitant prices—criminality cannot be proved because seller and purchaser assert 
that the transaction is in respect of the building, not of the land. The management of 
this kolkhoz has frequently permitted non-members to build without the sanction 
of a general meeting or of the local authority ; the latter can demolish illegally erected 
buildings in urban areas, but are powerless as to kolkhoz land.? The management 
should therefore order the builder to demolish, or charge him under article 90 of 
the RSFSR Criminal Code, and claim compensation for damage under article 44 
of the Code. In the case of the temporary buildings, the procurator should file a civil 
action for the rescission of the contract, and the kolkhoz has the right to reduce the 
size of the offender’s private plot. 

The owner of a house may also be the tenant of a municipal or state-owned apart- 
ment. He may wish to derive an unearned income by letting his house, or occupy it 
himself and allow his family to occupy the municipal house. Or he may be given a new 
municipal apartment, and some member of his family may refuse to leave the old 
house. These matters are discussed by Nikitinski and others,23 who would like to see 
detailed statutory provisions to cover such points as the following. In large cities, 
aman may own a house too far from his place of work; his own house may be intended 
as a dacha for holidays; his relatives remaining in the municipal house may have an 
independent claim to tenancy. One case is cited in which an owner left his house 
technically unfinished but habitable so that he could let it while retaining his municipal 
tenancy. One may add that the complexity of the regulations and court practice 
concerning tenancy in municipal and enterprise-owned housing is such that it merits 
a separate article. 

To summarize: the arguments discussed above illustrate the development of civil 
law, not by legislation, but growing naturally out of the economic and social situation 
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and the popular sense of justice. The decree of 1957 only sanctions and regulates 
existing practice, which contains such apparant ‘lawful evasions of the law’ as the 
double contract for the division of a unit into real parts. Then we have the curious 
preliminary contract of tenancy for employees helping to build enterprise~-owned 
housing. The courts, administering a written Code, contrive to find and make the law 
long before a statutory enactment is issued. The Code and statutes are remarkably 
conservative; the notion of the indivisibility of buildings has been retained long after 
the development of urban life to the point at which an urban worker has the justified 
desire to possess his own flat or apartment. We see too how the increase in prosperity 
has led to a demand for bigger and better housing. The schedule to article 5 of the 
1957 decree is of considerable interest; except for Kazakhstan, the ratio of private 
to public housing increases towards the south and east. Is it that in these regions the 
need for private houses is greater (more rural areas, with predominantly bigger 
families), or are cheaper building materials available to local private builders, and are 
lighter buildings justified by the climatic conditions? The still recently nomadic 
conditions of life in Kazakhstan perhaps explains the exception. 

R. BEERMANN 
Glasgow 
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RSFSR. 149.0 and 68.0 (46%); Ukraine 29.5 and 21.4 (72%); Byelorussia 3.9 and 3.1 (79%); 
Uzbekistan 3.9 and 3.0 (77%); Kazakhstan 15.0 and 7.7 (51%); Georgia 2.1 and 1.9 (90%); 
Azerbaidzhan 2.3 and 1.4 (61%); Lithuania 1.2 and 0.8 (67%); Moldavia 0.8 and 0.7 (87%); 
Latvia 1.3 and 0.7 (54%); Kirgizia 1.2 and 1.1 (92%); Tadzhikistan 1.0 and 0.7 (70%); 

1.2 and 0.9 (75%); Turkmenistan 1.3 and 1.1 (85%); Estonia 1.3 and 0.5 (38%). 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP OF COLLECTIVE FARMERS 


Tuis problem is the subject of an article by B. Viiding headed ‘In Search of a Solution’ 
in the trade union supplement (Ametuhingute Toost) of the Estonian language news- 
paper Rahva Hadl dated 4 April 1959. The article reports enquiries at several collective 
farms and some interviews. The writer found uncertainty and dissatisfaction on the 
question in all the farms visited. 

The main complaints by the trade unionist collective farmers were concerned with 
the lack of interest shown by the trade union branches centred in the RTS (Repair 
and Technical Stations). Such members appeared to receive no benefits in return for 
the membership dues which they pay. Even the payment of sickness benefits had been 
refused in accordance with ‘orders from Tallinn’. The trade union branches at the 
RTS had given little support to their sections in the collective farms in preparation 
for the sowing season. Nor had the farm members of the trade union been invited 
to participate in excursions organized by the branches or even in the trade union 
meetings and elections. When the trade unionists had gone from the old MTS into 
the collective farms last year the position had seemed straightforward and simple: 
one joined the collective farm and remained a member of the trade union. But the 
position now was ambiguous. 

Amongst those interviewed by Viiding is the chairman of a collective farm, who 
regards it as somewhat unnatural that some members of the farm receive benefits from 
the farm assistance funds while others are members of the trade union. Both belong 
to the same farm community but are subject to different arrangements in respect of 
their social insurance and labour disputes. He sees two possible solutions. The first is 
that no farm member should be simultaneously also a member of the trade union. 
The second is that everybody engaged in agriculture should be in a special agricultural 
trade union. He regards the second solution as the better one. 

Viiding also interviewed the chairman of the Estonian section of the Trade Union 
for Agricultural and Procurements Workers, who referred to an order of the Soviet 
Government dated 2 March 1959 according to which the former MTS workers who 
are now members of collective farms are to receive sickness benefits from funds set 
aside for that purpose in the budgets of the Union Republics. The order also lays 
down that no person other than those formerly employed by the MTS may be simul- 
taneously a member of a trade union and a collective farm. This order is valid for the 
current year (1959) only. This trade union leader also expressed the view that the 
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collective farms should in due course change over to a wages system and their members 
join the trade union and thus participate in a re-organized social insurance system. 
For this purpose the farms would have to aim at being rich enough to provide the 
necessary funds. 

Viiding concludes his article by saying that the long-term solution of the problem 
of trade union membership is in the hands of the collective farmers themselves, in 
the sense that it is up to them to ‘raise the level of co-operative property to that of 
national property’. For the time being, however, they must adhere strictly to the 
government’s order of 2 March 1959. (The phrase about co-operative and national 
property is the one which was officially used during the re-organization of the MTS 
in 1958: the policy it expresses was re-affirmed at the XXI Party Congress, but as a 
more distant aim.) 

R. BEERMANN. 


THE FIRST PRESS RELEASE ON THE 1959 CENSUS 


Tue first details of the 1959 census of population were published in Pravda and other 
newspapers on 10 May; this note attempts to bring out a few of the points which 
arise from this first release in the light of information which was previously available, 
leaving a detailed analysis to a future issue of this journal. 

Although there have been improvements in the techniques of census-taking and 
data analysis in the past twenty years, the first release of information is in some respects 
less satisfactory than the corresponding first release (on 2 June 1939) of data concerning 
the 1939 census. We have on this occasion a set of substantially and significantly 
revised figures for the 1939 population; a breakdown for every oblast of the total, 
urban and rural population (instead of for the RSFSR only, as in 1939—the 1939 
figures by oblasts outside the RSFSR were never explicitly published), and in ad- 
dition the 1939 and 1959 population for each town exceeding 50,000 inhabitants in 
1959, and for administrative centres with fewer inhabitants. The 1939 figures for town 
population are also revised in some cases. In the new release, the data is given in each 
case to the nearest thousand; in 1939, exact figures were given. Presumably the exact 
figures for 1959 also will be published in due course. 

The general pattern revealed by the new data is naturally so similar to that implied 
by the April 1956 estimate that an investigation of the changes in the last three years 
appears to be more illuminating than one covering the whole period 1939-1959, 
particularly as the task of analysing the fairly copious material covering the period 
between the two censuses is still far from complete. Some comment on the new figures 
for 1939 however seems desirable at this stage. 
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Internal and external political stresses prevented the publication of a fully detailed 
analysis of the 1939 census material, and in any case the acquisition of new territories 
in 1939-1940 (the western oblasts of Belorussia and the Ukraine, Moldavia, the Baltic 
States) and again during (Tuva) and after the war (the Kénigsberg area, the eastern 
tip of Czechoslovakia, Southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles) meant that in order to 
achieve comparability with later years some estimates of a possibly rather rough 
kind had to be made. The original population figure for 17 January 1939 within the 
then-existing frontiers was given in June of the same year as 170,467,186—urban, 
$5,909,908; rural, 114,557,278. This was later revised to ‘include data for regions of the 
Far North and some insignificant revisions in computing the final totals’ (Vestnik statis- 
tiki 1956 no. 5 p. 89). The new total was 170,557,093—urban, $6,125,139; rural, 
114,431,954. The revision thus implies a total increase of some 90,000 persons, with an 
additional 125,000 being reclassified from rural to urban. In addition to the extension 
of Soviet territory mentioned above, the post-war administrative map is extremely 
different from that of 1939, so that we have no real evidence on which to base the 
territorial allocation of these revisions. The first post-war published official attempt to 
estimate the size of the population of the western border areas came with the publi- 
cation of Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR, which gave a figure of 191.7 millions for 1940 
(broken down by republics as at the date of publication). An analysis of this figure by 
oblasts is available (see Soviet Studies vol. X no. 3 pp. 252-3); the total is 
191,673 thousand (possible error 44 thousand) and can be proved to be the 1939 figure 
plus a more or less arbitrary addition for the new territories. This estimate cannot 
be subdivided into urban and rural. The new figure for 1939 is 190,678 thousand. 
It would appear rather probable that precisely one million has been sliced off the 
earlier estimate; the distribution of this reduction is shown in the following table: 
(thousands) 


Census 1939 Estimate 1956 Estimate 1959 


Total 170,467 191,673 190,678 
(170,557) 

of which: 

RSFSR 108,152 108,347 108,379 
Ukraine 32,087 41,027 40,469 
Belorussia $,568 9,249 8,910 
3,542 3,569 35540 
Azerbaidzhan .. 3,210 3,206 3,205 
Armenia a Po 1,282 1,282 1,282 
Kazakh .. 6,146 6,094 6,094, 
Uzbek .. 6,282 6,333 6,336 
Tadzhik 1,485 1,484 1,484 
Kirgiz .. 1,459 1,458 1,458 
Turkmen 1,254 1,251 1,252 
Moldavia — 2,500 2,452 
Lithuania — 2,925 2,880 
Latvia .. — 1,905 1,885 


1,052 1,0§2 
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The discrepancies for the Kazakh and Uzbek Republics arise from boundary changes, 
as do those for the RSFSR and Georgia; those for other Caucasian and Central 
Asian republics are due to trifling boundary changes or rounding. For the western 
areas it is clearly a different story. Lithuania, Latvia and Moldavia have been each 
reduced by 1 or 2% in the 1959 estimate, compared with that of 1956; Estonia is 
left unaltered. We have a net reduction of the order of 100,000 (we cannot be more 
specific, as the 1956 estimate, as calculated to this degree of precision, contains a 
possible error of the order of 0.6%). The Ukraine and Belorussia show a reduction of 
about 900,000. The effect of the revisions is to show that the population added on 
the western borders by the events of 1939-1940 was about 20 millions, instead of 
21 millions, or about 5% less. For Belorussia, the increase was almost exactly 10% 
less; for the Ukraine, the figure is less easy to compute, since the 1939 census figure 
includes the then Autonomous Republic of Moldavia (true 1939 population unknown); 
the increase seems to have been about 6% less than was formerly supposed. 

On the basis of the revised figure for 1939 and the new census data, the press 
release states that the population of the USSR has increased by :8.1 million persons; 
one should however note that areas acquired since 1940 are included in the census 
result and that for strict comparability these should be discarded from the calcula- 
tion. The 1959 population of these areas are: Kaliningrad, 610,000; Tuva, 172,000; 
Sakhalin, 651,000 (of this area, only Northern Sakhalin, with a population of 100,000, 
formed part of the USSR in 1939; the rest—Southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles— 
were acquired in 1945), Transcarpathian Ukraine, 923,000. The increase therefore 
in a comparable area is considerably less than 18.1 millions; we cannot justifiably 
add the whole of the present population of these areas to get a ‘notional’ 1939 figure, 
but their population in 1939 can hardly have been less than one million, and may have 
been as high as 1,500,000. On the '>wer estimate, the population of the USSR 
within its present boundaries has increased by about 10% in the last twenty years. 


* * * * 


The estimate published in 1956 for the population in April of that year now appears 
to have been rather on the high side. Annual increments during the fifties have 
fluctuated somewhat from year to year, if one may judge from the figures implicit in 
published Soviet per capita data. The (presumably) mid-year population since 1950 
is as follows: (millions) 


1950 181.5 

1951 184.5 increment 3.0 
1952 187.9 _ 3-4 
1953 191.0 3.1 
1954 194.1 3.1 
1955 197.6 3-5 
1956 201.1 35 
1957 204.2 = 3.1 
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These figures derive from data for the national income (total, and per head) in 
SSSR v tsifrakh. A comparable figure for 1958 is to be found in Vestnik statistiki 1959 
no. 3 p. 94 (207.1 +/— 0.5). We have, in the seven years 1950-1957 an increase of 
22.7 millions, i.e. 3} millions per year; adding this to the 1957 figure, we have, 
for the beginning of 1959 (14 years), 209 millions exactly. So far, so good: but we 
are explicitly told in the press release that population increase in recent years has been 
more than 3$ millions a year. If this is in fact the case, then the estimates given above 
—which form a set, being derived from an estimate at some unspecified date, plus 
births minus deaths since that date—are consistently high. This is not a particularly 
strong argument, for the data tabulated above are all subject to a possible error of the 
order of +-/— 0.1%, but the impression remains. We may note in passing that the 
figure for 1940 derived from the same set of data is 191.7 million—that is, in official 
publications as late as the autumn of 1958 the ‘1956’ estimate of the pre-war population 
was still being used. We next compare the estimate for mid-1955 derived from trade 
statistics (see page 56 above) with the April 1956 figures and the new figure - 
January 1959. We have: 


mid-1955 197,478-+-/—s9 thousand 
April 1956 200,201 
January 1959 208,826 


In nine or ten months (for the day of the April 1956 estimate still seems uncertain) 
we have an increase of 2,723 thousand +-/— 59 thousand; in 334 or 324 months, 
an increase of 8,625 thousand. In the first period, the increase is at the monthly rate 
of between 266.4 and 309.1 thousand; in the second, between 257.4 and 265.4 thousand. 
One would have expected a faster rate in the latter period than in the former, since 
the population is increasing; and ‘more than 3} millions a year’ implies something of 
the order of 300,000 a month. We conclude from this argument also that the April 
1956 figure is a little high if it refers to the end of the month, and exaggerated by 
something like one million if it refers to the beginning of the month. We have cross 
checks for the RSFSR, the Ukraine and Kazakhstan. For the RSFSR, it has been 
shown (see above, p. 50) that the average half-yearly increase between mid-1955 
and end-1956 was 850,000. The population at the end of 1956 was 114.4 millions; so 
that we would expect about 117.8 millions at the end of 1958 if the pattern of natural 
increase and migration remained constant throughout. The census return gives 
117.5 millions, so that either natural increase has fallen, or emigration has increased, 
or the earlier figures are exaggerated. For the Kazakh SSR the discrepancy is much 
greater. The average annual increase (which includes substantial immigration) 
between 1950 and 1956 was about 440,000; but the difference between the April 
1956 estimate and the 1939 census figure is only 810,000. Are we to assume that 
immigration has fallen off so very sharply (to less than 100,000 per annum), or are the 
1956 figures too high? For the Ukraine, we have a population figure for the end 
of 1950 (Narodne gospodarstvo Ukrainskoi RSR p. 475): 37,933 -+/— 220 thousand. 
The April 1956 estimate gives 40,587 thousand, an increase of 2,654 +/— 220 thousand 
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in 5} (? $$) years, or between 456 and 547 thousand per annum. The 1959 census gives 
41,893 thousand—an increase of 1,306 thousand in 2? years approximately, or about 
475 thousands per annum. In this case, where we are working with data with a very 
large margin of error, the rate of increase implied by the census data is consistent with 
other evidence. It would, however, be flying in the face of the evidence to assume 
without reservation that the recorded changes between 1956 and 1959 are absolutely 
accurate; one is left with the suspicion that the earlier figure, which most scholars 
naturally assumed at the time to be too low, was in fact too high. 


* * * * 


With this reservation in mind, it is obvious that any analysis of the changes between 
1956 and 1959 is liable to contain serious errors, which may be brought to light by 
the publication of further material on the part of the Soviet authorities or by the 
more exhaustive analysis of the data which are to be found in the handbooks already 
published. There seems to be no obvious reason, however, why any error that may 
exist should be concentrated in any particular part of the data—no grounds for 
supposing any deliberate distortion or concealment; the error, if such there be, 
seems to derive solely from the difficulties of maintaining complete records over a 
vast area and for a long period of years without the check that a more frequent census 
would provide. The analysis which follows, therefore, is put forward with a full 
realization of the possibility of even gross error, but in the expectation that the 
main lines are broadly correct; the principal aim is to construct a framework into 
which more detailed and precise analysis can in due course be fitted. We begin with 
the data for the whole of the USSR: (thousands) 


Total Urban Rural 

April 1956 pe 200,201 86,969 113,232 
January 1959. «. 208,826 99,782 109,044 
ge .. +8,625 +12,813 —4,188 


The percentage of natural increase for the whole country is 4.31; there can be little 
doubt that it is higher in the countryside than in the towns; in 1939 the proportion 
of children under 9 years in the whole population was about 21%; in the urban 
population it was 16%, and in the countryside, 25%. Birth rates in general in the USSR 
have fallen substantially since pre-war, and it seems probable that the differential 
between town and country has diminished with the improvement of public health 
services; it is however known that there are wide differences in the birth-rate in 
various parts of the country (wider than the probable difference between town and 
country in any one small area). For our present purpose, we may assume that the urban 
rate of natural increase is two-thirds the rural rate; this will give us, for urban areas, 
a natural increase of 2.9 millions, for rural areas, the remaining 5.7 millions. We now 
have 9.9 (i.e. 12.8—2.9) millions classified in 1959 as urban who were classified as 
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rural in 1956. These will be the inhabitants of rural areas which have been reclassified 
as urban during the three years (the reverse process is so uncommon as to be insigni- 
ficant for our present purpose), and in addition those who have migrated to the towns. 
The average rate of growth of towns during the period can be estimated from the 
data published for all towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants at the beginning of 
19$6 compared with the census release. This gives an average increase of about 12%; 
the very largest towns (Moscow and Leningrad) have, as one might expect, increased 
less rapidly percentagewise than smaller towns, but there seems to be no evidence to 
suggest that towns of, say, 0,000 inhabitants have increased more rapidly than those 
of 100,000 or more. There is however a natural tendency for towns in developing 
areas to increase more rapidly than those in the older industrial parts of the country. 
We may then assume an average rate of town growth for the period April 1956- 
January 1959 of 11%, including natural increase and immigration. This will imply 
a migration of some 6.7 million people—about 6% of the rural population—to the 
towns in under three years. There remains the question of new towns or rural areas 
reclassified as towns. During the period from April 1956 until January 1959 the 
number of towns and poselki gorodskovo tipa (settlements of urban type which are not 
yet considered ripe for full municipal status) increased from 3,989 to 4,616, an increase 
of 627. The number of inhabitants of these urban areas, according to our hypothesis, 
would be 3.2 millions, or an average of about 5,000 each. This agrees well with the 
result obtained by comparing the distribution (by size) of towns at the two dates; 
the group which shows the greatest percentage increase is that of towns with 5,000 
to 10,000 inhabitants (1,098 in 1956; 1,283 in 1959: an increase of 17%). In tabular 
form our hypothetical balance-sheet is therefore: 


Total population 1956 .. 200.2 millions 


-+-natural increase 8.6 

Total population 1959 .. 208.8 

Of this: 

Urban population 1996 . 87.0 millions 
-++natural increase 2.9 
+immigration .. 

-+new towns 3.2 


Urban population 1099 . 99.8 
Rural population 1956 .. 113.2 millions 


-+-natural increase 
—emigration .. —6.7 
—newtowns .. 3.2 


Rural population 1959 .. 109.0 


The analysis of these shifts on a regional basis is much more uncertain. In each area 
the population change between 1956 and 1959 will be the sum of natural increase and 
migration: if we start from the assumption that the rate for the whole USSR applies 
to each area we shall have the following: 
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natural (millions) 

1956 increase migration 1959 
RSFSR... 113.2 4.9 —0.6 117.5 
Ukraine .. 40.6 1.7 —0.4 41.9 
Other West# 16.5 0.7 —0.3 16.9 
Caucasus? = 9.0 0.4 +0.1 9.5 
Kazakhstan 8.5 0.4 +0.4 9.3 
Central Asia® 12.4 0.§ +0.8 13.7 


4; Belorussia, Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia. 
b: Georgia, Azerbaidzhan, Armenia. 

©: Uzbek, Kirgiz, Tadzhik, Turkmen SSR’s. 

‘—’ denotes net emigration; ‘--’ net immigration. 


Data on rates of natural increase are not available for the years 1957 and 1958, 
but those for earlier years show that the RSFSR was identical to the whole USSR 
(about 17 per mille) up to 1954, and has increased more slowly since then; the Ukraine 
has been well below the all-Union rate throughout the post-war period (12-13 per 
mille); rates in the western areas have been analogous with those in the Ukraine; and 
rates in the Caucasus and Central Asia (including Kazakhstan) have been very high 
(25-30 per mille). If we apply corrections to the figures given above to take account 
of these differences, the rates of migration are much reduced; for the RSFSR, to 
rather less than half a million; for the Western republics, including the Ukraine, 
some emigration, but not more than about 200,000. For these areas, however there is 
strong evidence of a shift from west to east; in both the Ukraine and Belorussia, the 
western areas, including those acquired in 1939-40, have lost population. In every 
oblast the rural population has declined, the heaviest losses being in the industrial 
oblasts of east Ukraine, where a substantial number of rural areas have been reclassi- 
fied as urban. In Belorussia, the overall increase of only 1% in three years must be 
due to emigration. The small immigration into the Caucasus area indicated above 
will disappear if we allow for the high birth-rate there; the increase between 1956 
and 1959 in Armenia and Azerbaidzhan is about four times that in Georgia, which 
suggests that there may have been a slight emigration from the latter, while the two 
former have probably received some immigrants. As for Kazakhstan and the Central 
Asian republics, even a very high rate of natural increase will be insufficient to account 
for the rise in population, particularly since in this area—unlike all other parts of the 
USSR—both urban and rural areas show an increase in population. It is clear that the 
redeployment of Soviet manpower from the over-populated and poor areas of the 
west to the new lands of Central Asia is continuing, and that both industry and agri- 
culture are being developed in the latter at an ever-increasing pace. 

J. A. NewTH 


(Mr. Newth’s note was written in May, before publication of any additional Soviet Com- 
ment.—Ed.) 
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